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SEQUOIA GIGANTEA 
THE GIANT REDWOODS OF CALIFORNIA 
tree is the survivor of a by-gone age, and one of the oldest forms 
aon parts of the Redwood district of Callornia have been mate imo 


National Park, and it is hoped that the stately Redwoods will be pre- 
rved for many years to come. (See descriptive matter on page 236) 
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LAST CALL! 


Rare and Expensive—or any variety in 


PEONIES 


Guaranteed small divisions at a price to fit the divisions. 
Price list folder sent Only to those who request it 


W. A. SISSON, Rosendale, Wisconsin 
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PLEASE NOTE 
The divisions furnished axe niga, clean. live roots. They are not slit up and they are guaranteed to grow into good 
sized roots in one year if directions are followed. _Tasnarethe costs tes tall Growers use to plant out, and this gives you an opport unity tl 
to get started in the expensive varieties at low cest. | 
Stock Limited—Retail Only. iP 
fi 
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Following are a few of the : 
Vi 
A 


Very Best New Gladioli 


which we can offer in superior healthy young stock 


Red Blue 
Brilliant Rev. Ewbank 
ee Rembrandt 

ritjo 
Rubini — 
Odin comme - 

; en Measure 

_ Obelisque 
Diadeem Yellow Standard 
Imperator : 
Lene Graetz Violet 
White City Jacoba van Beieren 


Complete price list free on request 


J. HEEMSKERK rm 


CARE P. VAN DEURSEN Or 


SASSENHEIM-- HOLLAND 
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/Farr’s Peonies 


are an Endless 
Source of Delight 
Bj is a touch of romance in a garden of 


Peonies that can never be lost in the mere 
— use of the plants. In ancient days 
fonene were the pride and treasure of em- 

fbn the theme of poet’s song and story. 
Today they hold the place of honor in American 
aby still retaining their old-time charms. In 
une their loveliness rivals the rose, and all sum- 
mer long the clean green foliage acts as foil for 
later blooming perennials. Peonies are an asset to 
every garden, increasing in value every year: 


| Two Groups of Farr’s Peonies 
| for those who want quality 


The first group includes some of the rare Peonies not found in 
ordinary collections. The second is made up of the popular 
varieties, more common to be sure, but desirable in very way. 
All plants are one year old, with three to five eyes. 


GARDEN GROUP NO. 1 


Aibert Crousse. Rose-white, flecked crimson. Late 
Enchantment. Pale lilac-rose, Midseason 
Germaine Bigot. Lilac-rose, flecked crimson 

James Kelway. Milk-white, tinged yellow. Midseason 
Karl Rosenfield. Dark crimson. Midseason 
Lafayette. Violet-rose. Midseason 

Mme. Emile Lemoine. Milk-white. Midseason 
Milton Hill. Pale lilac-rose. Late 

Paul Fischer. Lilac-rose. Midseason 
Primevere. White, splashed scarlet. Midseason 


10 plants (one of each worth!$30) for $25 


eee EE 





GARDEN GROUP NO. 2 
Albiflora. (LaFiancee). Single. Creamy white 
Boule de Neige. White, flecked crimson. Midseason 
Duc de Wellington. White and sulphur. Late 
Duke of Clarence. Viclet-rose. Midseason. 
Duchesse de Nemours. White and sulphur. Early 
Felix Crousse. Brilliant red 
Grandiflora nivea plena. White. Early 
Mme. Emile Galle. Creamy white. Late 
Mons. Jules Elie. Lilac-rose. Early 
Princess Beatrice. Violet-rose and Y white. Midseason. 


10 plants (one of each worth aera for $7.50 


Order wah ee This 
I am so sure that you sin adinen tnt Pae’s Pupinbite that Tom 
william to teh aouranton ter enurad vee visate gueweas Weaning. and le 
eg pt ped ying hy 
prefer to leave the selection of the varieties to me, just tell me 
whet caloss you wont, and about how much SS eee | Se ae. 
Orders on this plan should amount to $10 at 


Bertrand H. Farr 
121 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Pa. 




















Did You Get Our London, Ont., 
Peony Show Report Just Issued? 


Have also recently published two issues of a series of 
descriptive Garden Notes covering my visits to famous 
Gardens of France and England this year. Will gladly 
mail copies to all who request them. My revised price 
list of both Peonies and Irises is now ready. May I send 
you one? 





















LEE R. BONNEWITZ 
Washington St., Van Wert, Ohio 





All the newest European and American introductions 
Highest awards by American Peony Society. 


Highest awards by American Iris Society. 
Movilla ts are unsurpassed for vigor and 
rete seal pode 


and John C: Wistsr—30%. "Prise list free 


MOVILLA GARDENS 


HAVERFORD PENNSYLVANIA 

















“'The Gladiolus ” 


By Matthew Crawford and Dr. Walter 
Van Fleet with an Addenda by 


J. C. Vaughan 


This is the only book ever published on the Gladiolus 
and should be in the hands of every one interested. 
The new and revised edition sells for 


$1.50 Postage Prepaid. 
' ADDRESS ORDERS TO 
The Flower Grower, - Calcium, N. Y. 

















PEONIES 


Franklin’s New Productions of Merit 


Mabel L. Franklin, W. F. Christman, June Day, 
Ball O’Cotton, E. W. Becker, A. M. Slocum, Serene 
and others, all in the prize winning class. 


ALSO grow all the newest European and American intro- 
ductions. Send for new price list, or catalogue if you do 
not have a copy. 


— + 


FRANKLIN NURSERY 
No. 200 W. 58th Street, - Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
Six Large Volumes—3600 00 Pages—Thousands of Illustrations 


k extant ork extant on Horticultu Ghee 22.000 
The mest comqrebenin sae notes re. ven OS 


a names, carefully 
Price reduced to aoe (Monthly =: Aah ces Send for 
printed prospectus fully describing this valual 


THE FLOWER GROWER - 





Calci--—~, N.Y. 











Gladvista Gardens Gladioli 
EXTRA QUALITY. YOUNG BULBS. 


For lack of ae we will quote “rock bottom” prices, Fall delivery, 
rare new varieties and standards. 

Young bulbs and bulblets, Golden Measure, Le M. Foch, Herada, Nor- 
ton, Glow, and many other varieties difficult to to procure. 


F.C HORNBERGER - 





HAMBURG, N. Y. 











The Lewis Seedlings 
Headed by the famous dark red Peony, 


Mrs. John M. Lewis 


Among others listed this year are: 








Lewis 
Robbins Beauty 
Lewis 





Prices range from $3 to$20each. Send 
for list with descriptions and prices. 








- Peony—Mrs. Tohn M. Lewis 
MRS. JOHN M. LEWIS Copenhagen, New York 








____i 


UR plantings ‘of ‘Louise, Alice 

Tiplady, Le Marechal Foch, 

E. J. Shaylor, Golden Meas- 
ure, Lilywhite, Evelyn Kirtland, 
Herada, 1910 Rose, as well as a fine 
line of the best of the commercial 
sorts have been very liberal for this 
season. Always the right stock at 
the right price. 


M: F. & C. C. WRIGHT, 
Sturgis, Mich. 











12 Peonies worth $7.75 for $5 








“ Two men looked out from prison bars, 
One saw mud, the other saw Stars,” 
HESE lines were brought forcibly to 
my mind by a letter from a resident of 
New: York State, asking me to send 
some Iris to help make more cheerful the 
lives of the inmates of Sing Sing Prison. 

Wouldn’t it be nice if we could make the 
earth one vast Flower Garden so that no 
matter how despondent a person may feel 
he can see only beauty no matter where he 
may look ? 

Are we all doing our share? Do our 
gardens elicit exclamations of surprise and 
admiration from passers-by? Do we have 
flowers in abundance to give to Churches, 
Hospitals, Schools, and to send to invalids 
unable to get out where they may enjoy 
God’s Great Out of Doors? 

I am growing Millions of Iris, Peonies 
and Phlox which I am sending to all parts 
of the country to help accomplish theabove. 


Can YOU use any? I will send 


Twelve Iris worth $4.40 for $3 


Dr. Bernice, — Ingeborg, Loreley, Mrs. 
Darwin, Nibelungen, Pallida Speciosa, Perfection, 
Rhein Nixe, Rose Unique, Sherwin Wright, Monsignor 


Eight Iris Worth $7.10 for $5.00 


Afterglow, Archeveque, Isoline, Palaurea, Prestige, 
Perfection, Siberica Orientalis, Snow Queen. 





Alexandre Dumas, Boule de Neige, Couronne d’Or, 
Duc de Wellington, Felix Crousse, La Sublime, Mme. 
Calot, Mme. De Verneville, Mme. Ducel, Marie Stu- 
art, Princess Beatrice, Umbellata Rosea. 


Seven Peonies worth $34.50 for $25.00 


every one a TOP NOTCHER,-Admiral Togo, Archie 
Brand, Chestine Gowdy, Frances Willard, Karl 
Rosenfield, Mme. Jules Dessert, Tourangelle. 





100 mixed IRIS for $5.00; 1000 for $45.00. 

PEONIES in choice mixture, 12 for $2.50; 100 
for $15.00. 

Mixed PHLOX $1.50 per dozen ; $10.00 per 100. 

As the season advances it may be necessary to 
make changes in the above collections but in no case 
will I put in a lower priced or inferior variety. 

Please send for my price list to tell you more. 
It’s FREE. 


GEO. N. SMITH 
Wellesley Hills - Mass. 
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Richard Diener Co., Inc. 








Originators and Growers 

of the Largest and Finest 

Gladioli and Petunias_ 
Catalog on Request 
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Introduction 





_the best varieties of Gladioli ever produced, and 
offer same at very reasonable prices. 


EXCELSIOR. 


Planted this year on April 26 and cut flowers on the 2nd of July. 
Very large spike with large rose-pink flowers, carmine blotch, should 
say very early improved Pendleton. Undoubtedly the best for cut 
flowers. Strong grower, rapid multiplier. 
Each 50c. Per doz. $5.00 


JEWELL 


Very tall wiry spike with flowers of very delicate salmon-pink 
color, and golden yellow blotch, a jewell indeed. Raymond Champe 





Per 100 $30.00 





wrote me last year: “You sent me last spring some Jewell, this 
a ee blend Gladiolus I ever saw. Book me for 100 young 
Each 50c. Per doz. $5.00 Per 100 $30.90 


CHAUTAUQUA RED 


This is the best red on the market, many flowers of the brightest 
red open at the same time. Mrs. Howard of the Lakeview Rose 
Gardens, one of the largest concerns in the United States, says : 
“Don’t give me any red but Chautauqua Red, it looks like a bon- 
fire and never had so much attraction in the window.” 


Each 50c. Per doz. $5.00 Per 100 $30.00 
Prices on planting sizes of the above varieties on requesi. 


Chautauqua Flowertfield Co. 
Bemus Point, N. Y. 
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This year we will introduce to the trade three of. 











IRISES 


AND PEONITIES 


True to name, strong, healthy roots, worth more than the following prices: 









































Afterglow _.....__ $2.50 6.00 
4.00 5.00 
- 2.00 -$ .40 
- 750 - 1.00 
3.00 - 60 
3.00 -- 3.00 
- 60 75 
4.00 - 20 
3.75 125 
2.00 - 3.50 
1.50 - 2.00 
5.00 3.50 
; $ 1.50 

00 8.00 

J 4.00 

5 75 

d 1.00 

, 1.50 

. 2.00 

60 2.00 

- _.60 1.25 

5.00 --- 7.00 

1.00 25.00 

7.50 - 

1.25 - 150 

60 - 400 

- 6.00 - 1.00 

8.00 - 2.00 

- 3.00 - 2.00 

2.00 - 7.00 

4.00 - 5.00 

4.00 7.00 

2.00 = 

1.50 2.00 

8.00 - 70 








One Eye Divisions 


PEONIES priced at two dollars and higher will be supplied in ONE EYE 
DIVISIONS at arent above prices. 


Clarence W. HubbarD) 
d& PEONIES & IRISES A& 


6144 Lakewood Ave. ° =i . CHICAGO, ILL. 
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, Kunderd’s Winnings at ; 


¢ the Kalamazoo Show 


4 * 
>> HIS YEAR the annual show of the American Gladiolus Society being comparatively b 
near Goshen, we concluded to make a display, even though our flowers were not in <4 

good condition owing to excessive drouth, but our prize awards were most satisfac- ) 

» tory, and were as follows :— 4 








N The Garden Club of America’s Silver Medal for the best new seedling. <4 
>> The American Gladiolus Society’s Silver Medal for the best display of Primu- » 
4A linus Hybrids. In this class 120 varieties were shown. << 


NR The Henry F. Michell Silver Medal for the largest display of Gladioli. 208 varie- » 
»2 ties were shown in this class. + 


N In all we staged 328 varieties, 100 of which were new. The total display consisted of Q 
b> nearly 4000 spikes. D 





2 Three beauiies from the Primulinus Hybrids. As lifelike as butterflies, as graceful as orchids. 
N Four of the leading Primulinus varieties attracting most attention at the show were: 4 


>> Alice Tiplady. A grand, large Primulinus of most beautiful orange-saffron color. b 
4 


q Salmon Beauty. Very large flowered Primulinus, deep salmon, rich salmon-yellow 
WS throat. <4 


\) 
’ Myra. A new and giant flowered Primulinus Hybrid. Deep salmon over yellow » 
ground. Tall, slender stem. Yellow throat with pink lines. Exquisitely showy, grand. C4 


>> Arlon. Very large, wide petaled flower of light salmon. Grand red throat with > 
q deeper central lines. Showy and conspicuous. 4 


We will have these varieties for sale in all sizes for the coming season but no bulblets. << 
Quotations will be contained in our 1923 wholesale list ready about September 15. D 


A. E. KUNDERD s 
Goshen, Indiana, U. S. A. ‘ 


vw 
NM 


SSSA LS 


[ The Originator of The Ruffled Gladiolus ] 04 

P. S.—Photograph of lacinated petaled variety promised for September issue, we must hold over another month. » 

. , 
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up” and posing; besides many groups. 
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Portrait Photography in the Garden 


(Written expressly for The Flower Grower} BY IVA REED 
LL who have a loved one should 





have a camera and take pictures. 

If one cannot afford a more ex- 

densive one, a box. camera that 
takes small pictures can be used. Be 
sure to hold the camera still while 
operating, (I usually hold my breath, 
too), so that the pictures will be clear 
and later when it can be afforded, en- 
largements can be made from the neg- . 
atives to postcard size or larger. Be- 
sides the first cost, supplies are 
cheaper for the small camera which is 
an advantage to the beginner. 

Two families of my close acquaint- 
ance have lost children who were in 
high school. Both families had small 
box cameras and had pictures of the 
girl and boy, in all positions, and in all 
costumes; work outfits, sports, ath- 
letics, bathing suits; and also “dressed 


These are natural pictures, caught just 
as their families saw them in daily life, 
and they are priceless. One often 
hears: “I’m so glad we had a camera. 
I wouldn’t take anything for these pic- 
tures.” And even if the loved ones are 
still spared to us, it is very nice to 
have the pictures to mark the passing 
years. In my sister’s family are grow- 
ing little children and many interest- 
ing pictures are being made of them. 

I never take a picture without notic- 
ing what shows behind the subject, 
and I have been complimented for my 
artistic backgrounds. My thought is, 
that while it is very nice to have a pic- 
ture of the friend, why not also make 








skyline. At my sister’s is a great 
weeping Pine, with its lower branches 
sweeping down to drape into the upper 
background. We have an oddly shaped 
Apple tree, which has figured in many 
a picture; some leafy, bare, icy; but 
some of our choicest pictures are with 
this tree in bloom. Some of the 
branches bend down, most gracefully. 
If you want to put on the portrait at- 
tachment to get the flower background 
distinctly, pose the person right back 
among them and measure the distance 
carefully from the camera to the face, 
and the flowers. If the person stood 
before the trees as is the usual way, 
the attachment would throw the back- 
ground out of focus and there would be 
ablur. We have noticed this especially 
with the Evergreens. 

We have a large Elderberry bush by 
a fence corner which makes a nice 
background for a person not too tall. 
We have used a small Plum tree, just 
framing the shoulders and head. We 
have posed people by Rose bushes, and 
before Peony clumps and other shrubs. 
A friend has a very nice picture of 
herself standing near the end of a row 
of Hollyhocks. Sweet Peas and also 
Cosmos would be a nice background for 
little folks. My niece has a “cute” pic- 
ture of her little sister by some Morn- 
ing Glory vines trained up to the side 
of the house. My cousin has a num- 
ber of pictures of her small daughter 
on, and held up near a large ornamen- 
tal gate post. Porch posts and per- 
golas, especially if vine-clad, are most 








it as attractive as possible? It will be 
so much more pleasing for everyone 


attractive settings; and arches covered 





who looks at it. _ 

There are numerous things that 
“set off” a person in a picture. One is 
a beautiful doorway; but it is surpris- 
ing how rare they really are. But 
nearly always there are trees. I have 
used bare Maples; Maples in full leaf; 
and Maples in their Autumn glory. 
We have a spot in our side yard that 
we often pose on where a neighboring 
Evergreen hedge makes an admirable 
distance screen, pointing its slender 





with Roses, altogether charming. Plac- 
ing the subject at different distances 
and angles from these backgrounds 
gives a variety of views. Sometimes 
by walking about and looking from 
different points of view, a spot may be 
located where trees and bushes seem 
to combine best. One picture I have 
of two ladies standing before a tres 
which is over them in the background, 
shows near-by bushes, and trees on a 
neighboring slope, as though all were 





fingers up above our heads into the Garden portraits made with a small box camera in one group, and a side branch of the 
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tree. casts: a shadow on one of their 
dresses in quite an artistic Japanese 
style. : S 

Near by, but off our premises, is a 
small clump of young locusts which 
make an attractive screen for small 
groups. 

So when you plant, plan for things 
that climb higher than people’s heads 
—Evergreens; flowering trees; trees 
with beautiful form; and vines. If you 
own your garden, a flower embedded 
sundial or gazing glove will make a 
most absorbing break or side ground 
for a little child. An old wall with 
Climbing Roses on the top, and spill- 
ing down over it makes an attractive 
setting. 


How to Plant and Cultivate 
Digitalis (Foxglove) 
By SARAH A. PLEAS 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


As’ an amateur I have grown Digi- 
talis, or Foxglove, now and then, 
for many years. Being a biennial, one 
does not get seeds from it the first 
year, but there is no plant of its size 
with greater number of seeds. They 
are small as those of the Poppy. To 
have blooms every year, one must 
plant seeds annually or it may be per- 
petuated, as may be many other bi- 
ennials, by dividing the roots every 
year, when it becomes an imperfect 


ial. 

It is a pity the plant is poisonous, 
for some of them are so beautiful that 
some writer describes Pan as seeking 
them for gloves for his mistress: 

“To keep her slender fingers from the sunne, 
Pan through the pastures oft did runne 

To plucke the speckled Foxglove from their stem 
And on those fingers neatly placed them.” 


They bloom in June and July, the 
side shoots continuing most of the sea- 
son. They get their name Digitalis 
because they resemble the finger of a 
glove. 

With my friends, I have grown them 
from seed successfully, with no more 
trouble than other small seeds. The 
ground being properly moist and well 
pre the seeds are sown to a line, 
to be the better able to keep weeded. 
I cover them by sifting a little soil 
over them, and pat it down with the 
trowel to insure the earth coming in 
close contact with the seeds. Living 
where we did not irrigate, all seeds 
must germinate without additional 
moisture. ; 

If it is feared the ground will be- 
come too dry it is helpful to lay a 
gunny bag over them for a few days, 
providing you are sure you will not 
neglect to remove it in time. 

I have no recollection of transplant- 
ing them, but since they attain such 
great size, or breadth of foliage, the 
mature plants the second year should 
not stand nearer than two and a half 
or three feet apart. Any plant may 
be safely transplanted when so small 
it can be lifted out with a trowelful of 
earth without affecting the roots. As 
a good size plant may do well where 
seeds could not be successfully started 
these may be introduced into the park 
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with fine effect, where their tall spikes 
of thimble shaped white and purple 
blooms contrast well with the green 
foliage of shrubs. 

On passing through our little public 
park here, seeing the seeds going to 
waste by the million, placing one hand 
beside the spike, a slight jar gave me 
all the seeds I cared for. I distributed 
these liberally among my correspond- 
ents from Maine to California, with 
very gratifying results. One friend 
sends me a picture of himself in the 
garden hoeing them, full of bloom tall 
as his own head. Sorry it cannot be 
reproduced. Another was so surprised 
at their great height and number of 
spikes of bloom that he measured 
each, reporting one over six feet high, 
with six side shoots, each of these 
three feet high. A neighbor of mine 
here, had plants, any one of which 
would fill a bushel basket; with spikes 
to correspond. One spike was flat, of 
abnormal size, with blooms crowded 
all around for a distance of two and 
one-half feet. - 





By Harry TOMLINSON 


I see in THE FLOWER GROWER one of 
your subscribers wants to know how 
to grow Foxgloves. I will tell how I 
grow them in case someone better in- 
formed does not do so. I plant seed 
in a pot in early March. That gives 
me nice plants to set out before the 
real hot weather sets in, as they are 
harder to transplant then. And it 
gives better plants to go through the 
Winter. I cover them with evergreen 
brush. The old Christmas trees are 
what I use. I put them on about the 
new year. I stick them in the ground 
so that they shelter them without bear- 
ing too much on them and take them 
off before the end of March. I don’t 
let any seed form and cut back the 
flower stalks and they live for several 
years. The old plants send up five or 
six flower stalks. They bloom about 
the end of May in Ohio here. 


Sequoia Gigantea 

The subject of our front cover illus- 
tration this month is written about by 
Charles Howard Shinn in the current 
edition of “Bailey’s Standard Cyclo- 
pedia of Horticulture” as follows: 

The most famous of the sequoias and 
certainly the most widely known of all 
living conifers is the great Redwood of 
the Sierras, S. gigantea. It is. undoubt- 
edly one of the rarest of all living spe- 
cies of trees and one of the most easily 
visited and studied. It is the best liv- 
ing representation in the whole world of 
a past geologic age, and it is the most 
notable and impressive of trees. The in- 
terest attached to this sequoia is there- 
fore distinctly international, and an im- 
mense body of literature has gathered 
about it. 

Jepson, in his “Silva of California,” 
1910, lists thirty-one known groves of big 
trées in the California Sierras, contain- 
ing 86,499 trees. While private owners 
control much of these areas, still a large 
part is in- the National Forests -and 
Parks, where, under protection, the safety 
of the tree is assured and reproduction 
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is excellent. In the Fresno grove, for 
example (Sierra National Forest), thou- 
sands of young trees are now growing. 
The low vitality of the seeds of S. Gigan- 
tea, long a matter of complaint among 
nurserymen, appears to be less marked 
than formerly, and nearly all the groves 
show young trees. 

The measurements of standing trees 
and the age-estimate made in the last 
decade have materially altered former 
conclusions. Sudworth has published an 
excellent table of measurements in the 
Calaveras Grove, and Jepson has supple- 
mented them with measurements else- 
where. Sudworth measured thirty trees 
which were from 9 to 19% feet in diame- 
ter 6 feet above the ground, and from 
237 to 325 feet high. Former measure- 
ments were generally taken at the sur- 
face of the ground and hence were most 
misleading. A tree in Giant Forest, on 
the Kaweah, for example, measured (in 
circumference) at the surface of the 
ground 72 feet, but at 11 feet, where the 
bulge ceased, and the true shaft began, 
was but 57 5/12 feet in circumference. 
The famous Boole tree, in Fresno County, 
girths 109 9/12 feet at the surface, and 
77 feet at 10 feet from the ground. 

The problem of the age of the sequoias 
has long occupied the attention of stu- 
dents; popular literature has reveled in 
extravagant statements on this subject, 
so that many persons believe that trees 
now standing were in existence before 
the pyramids were built. As regards the 
coast Redwood, so many trees have been 
cut and the rings counted that its age 
is now well known; this species lives from 
400 to 1,300 years, or may possibly reach 
1,500 years in a few cases. In respect 
to the Sierra Redwoods, S. gigantea, the 
heavy logging done in recent years on 
private lands has enabled foresters to 
make careful age-determination. They 
find that mature trees range from 400 
to 1,500 years. It remains to determine 
the resisting powers of mature trees. A 
few old fallen trees have been found 
whose rings showed ages of 2,200 to 2,300 
years. John Muir estimated a rtly 
burned tree at 4,000 years, but this is 
open to discussion. 

The economic value of the coast Red- 
wood is so high that every principle of 
wise conservation requires more careful 
management of private forests, more 
complete reproduction and the reforest- 
ing of cut-over areas. Little attention 
has yet been paid to the by-products from 
the present waste which technical chem- 
ists are able to make profitable. This is 
also true of the S. gigantea when lum- 
bered on private lands; the beauty and 
durability of the timber, and the value of 
its possible by-products make care in re- 
foresting eminently desirable. Pencil 
manufacturers are beginning to use the 
wood of selected trees of S. gigantea. The 
rapidity of growth of both sequoias when 
young, and when favorably situated, is 
so great that the forestry of the future 
is likely to extend rather than diminish 
these forests. 


“T am sure if the newer subscribers, 
and more recent Glad enthusiasts real- 
ized how interesting and valuable 
those volumes of THE MODERN GLADI- 
OLUS GROWER are, you would soon be 
cleaned out.” 

The available files of Tne Mopern GLApIOLUs 
Grower are not numerous and will doubtless be 
better appreciated as time passes, and while not 
gaining in intrinsic value in the they will 


least, 
gain in money value and at some future time will 
be difficult to secure at any price. (Editor) 
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The Proper Method of Planting Peonies 


BY GEO. WM. VEDITZ 


(Written expressly for The Flower Grower) 


JeRERson says somewhere in one of 
his essays that though there may 
be two hundred different ways of cook- 
ing an egg, only one way in each in- 
stance is the right way. 

There may not be quite two hundred 
different ways of planting a Peony 
root, but there is only one way that is 
right and no more. All the rest are 
wrong. 

The writer’s actual experience with 
Peonies is exceedingly limited and con- 
fined to just two planting and two 
blooming periods; but, limited as it is, 
it has had its vexations and disap- 
pointments. He has therefore studied 
not only his own plants but also such 
literature as he could obtain, as ex- 
haustively as he knew how, and in the 
hope that his observations and con- 
clusions may be of benefit to others he 
is herewith submitting them through 
THE FLOWER GROWER. 


CATALOGUES ON PLANTING 

The catalogues issued by commercial 
Peony growers all give practically the 
same instructions as to planting. These 
instructions have become more or less 
stereotyped. It seems to the writer 
that few of them attach the importance 
they should or give sufficient space to 
this topic. In several instances the 
subject is dismissed with a bare para- 
graph. It goes without saying that 
unless a Peony root ‘is planted just 
right it is bound to be a source of 
tribulation of spirit. It might just as 
well not have been planted at all. It 
also goes without saying that where 
the planting directions are thorough, 
detailed, lucid and properly empha- 
sized, the beginner will have much 
greater chances. of success, and 
the grower correspondingly greater 
chances of additional orders from a 
pleased and satisfied customer. The 
admonition in most catalogues, not to 
expect too much the first season, is a 
veiled admission that failure may be 
expected 

CORNELL “LESSON” ON PLANTING 


The best exposition of the subject 
the writer has yet seen is contained in 
“Lesson 154 of the Cornell Reading 
Course for the Farm” entitled “The 
Peony, a Flower for the Farmer,” pre- 
pared by Prof. A. C. Beal. This 
pamphlet of forty-six pages should be 
in the hands of every Peony enthusi- 
ast, and professional Peony growers 
would do well to give in their cata- 
logues fuller instructions based on the 
conclusions reached in this brochure. 


SOIL 


To begin with, a rich heavy loam is 
commended as best for Peonies. This 


soil should be deeply dug and tritur- 
ated (pulverized) a depth of two feet 
being advocated. In fact, where iso- 
lated plants are to be set, as on a lawn, 
holes three feet deep and three to four 
feet in diameter are recommended. 
Some job. It means digging out a 
solid cubic yard, but there is a reason. 
As the plant is to be domiciled in the 
chosen spot permanently, the soil 
should be prepared thoroughly, and 
such preparation cannot be attained 
unless there has been a complete house- 
cleaning for the new guest. 


TIME 

The best time for planting is given 
as from September 15 to October 15. 
If planted later poor growth is the re- 
sult the following season. It is obvi- 
ous that the newly set root should 
have some time to accommodate itself 
to its new surroundings before frost 
sets in and the ground freezes. Spring 
planting is not advocated as the Peony 
starts growing during the first warm 
days of Spring, say in March, and 
though set out with the greatest care, 
the tender new rootlets or the new 
shoots that are to form the flower bear- 
ing stems, will most certainly suffer 
injury. It is apparent that division 
of roots cannot be undertaken at this 
season without considerable risk. 
Plants set out in the Spring should be 
yearling plants dug up whole and every 
precaution taken to protect the shoots 
and rootlets. 

DEPTH 


In the Cornell “Lesson,” too, the 
usual recommendation is given to set 
thte roots so that the uppermost eyes 
are two or three inches below the soil 
surface level. A shallower planting, it 
is stated, may result in injured buds or 
crowns, while a deeper planting may 
lead to rotting of the roots. 

WORK SOIL AROUND ROOTS 

And here we come to what seems to 
the writer the crux of the whole plant- 
ing proposition, and that neither here 
nor elsewhere has been properly made 
prominent: The soil must be worked 
carefully among the roots, thus giv- 
ing the newcomers a_ snug-fitting 
jacket and the filled-in soil should be 
treaded firmly SO THAT SETTLING 
BE PREVENTED AS MUCH AS 
POSSIBLE. 

The writer believes that in nine 
cases out of ten the inevitable settling 
of the roots in deeply spaded and trit- 
urated soil has not been adequately 
anticipated and guarded against, and 
that it is to this cause more than to 
any other that disappointments in 
Peony culture may be traced. Even 
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experts who complain that certain va- 


_rieties have not given satisfactory re- 


‘turns may have failed in this particu- 
lar. Often the root may have been 
rare and expensive and unusual care 
was taken in setting it out, and it was 
exactly this unusual care that may 
have led to failure more or less 
marked, the root having settled so that 
the eyes are from four to five inches 
below the surface instead of only two 
to three. 


NATURE PLANTS SHALLOWLY 


Nature seems to work on the princi- 
ple of shallow planting. The little 
acorns that were the parents of our 
mightiest oaks, all started with a 
wind-drift of loose soil or leaves. 
Thistledown is generally taken as a 
synonym for objects of amazing light- 
ness, but this thistledown blown along 
the surface of the ground and finding 
lodgment in some tiny crack or ir- 
regularity, becomes mother of a plant 
next spring. The writer has in his 
yard no less than nine Mountain Ash 
now giving grateful shade that sprung 
from seeds horne there on the wind, 
and, arrested by some fence, found 
lodgment and are increasing in girth 
and stature from year to year. There 
is also one Cottonwood sapling that 
chose a spot in the backyard from 
which it could shade the west end of 
the house and that grew from a tuft 
of down carrying a seed and that is 
now being trained and mollycoddled to 
become a great shade tree. Our ge- 
ographies teach us that the luxuriant 
vegetable life found on coral islands 
all had its origin in seeds carried by 
birds and wave and wind. 

The above, of course, applies only 
to propagation by seeds, but even then 
the crowns of the resulting roots, 
tubers or bulbs must be pretty near 
the surface, certainly much nearer 
than has been the practice in artificial 
planting. 

PEONIES OFTEN PLANTED TOO DEEPLY 


The writer harbors the conviction 
that the tendency in Peony culture has 
been to plant deeper than should be 
the case. He has several friends who 
have told him that though they have 
had Peonies on their lawns or in their 
gardens they have never bloomed 
though they have had abundant time 
—six or more years— to “beconie well 
established,” to borrow the phrase 
used in Peony catalogues. Not un- 
likely the disappointing experience of 
these gardeners has led them to dis- 
parage the Peony and has prevented 
it from becoming as popular as it de- 
serves to be. In each case the writer 
advised digging up the plant, trim- 
ming back the roots and resetting the 
plant with the crown not more than 
an, inch below the surface, treading 
the soil down firmly to prevent further 
sinking of the roots. He is confident 
that the Peonies so doctored will give 
a gratifying account of themselves. 

THE WRITER’S EXPERIENCE IN 
PLANTING 


Last Fall the writer set out some 
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fifty roots of high-grade Peony varie- 
ties. It was his second experience with 
the task and every care was exercised 
and: directions followed carefully. This 
Spring less than half of them bloomed, 
and since then there has been specu- 
lation and study why some should 
bloom and some should not. The roots 
came from reputable growers, were of 
uniformly high quality, free from dis- 
ease, and all but a very few were year- 
old undivided plants. The soil was 
uniform for all, though in six different 
locations, no one plant having the ad- 
vantage over the others in this respect. 
All were set out with equal care. 

To gauge the proper depth there was 
first a thin board about thirty inches 
long and five wide taken from a lemon 
crate, so placed that it would span, at 
the surface level, the hole dug to-re- 
ceive each root. Against this board 
was placed a measuring stick consist- 
ing of a smoothly planed piece of lath 
with distances of one inch, one and 
one-half, two, two and one-half and 
three inches marked on both sides 
from the ends. With this measure 
placed against the board spanning the 
hole, the root was set so that the up- 
permost eyes were not more than one 
and one-half inch below the surface 
and the deeper set eyes not more than 
three inches at the most, the root being 
slanted if necessary. The soil was 
then. worked closely among the roots 
and trodden down carefully as the hole 
was filled. In November all were cov- 
ered with a mulching of straw and ma- 
nure. 

The blanket of mulching had pre- 
vented heaving of the roots by freezes, 
but there had nevertheless been set- 
tling. In one case, a root of Monsieur 
Dupont, there were no signs of life 
though on all the others the new stalks 
were putting forth leaves and were 
several inches high. An investigation 
ensued and under the impression that 
no root at all had been planted in that 
particular spot, the earth was care- 
fully dug away until the eyes were dis- 
covered fully six inches below the sur- 
face level. The root must have set- 
tled at least two inches making allow- 
ance for an additional inch of soil 
washed on top by rains and irrigation. 
The entire root system was carefully 
raised with a spade and soil pressed 
underneath until the eyes were barely 
beneath the surface. This plant 
bloomed, presenting a luxuriant bloom 
on each of the three stems that later 
grew up stout and sturdy. 

This experience with Monsieur Du- 
pont led to an examination of the other 
plants and in nearly all the stems were 
found to have their origin at from 
three to five inches below the surface. 
Several wheelbarrow loads of soil were 
removed from around the stems or 
crowns. This had about the same ef- 
fect as if the plants had been actually 
lifted as in the case of Monsieur Du- 
pont. In one particular bed with two 
rows of six plants each more soil was 
removed from the row in front than 
from that in the back. Every Peony 
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in the front row bloomed and not one 
of those in the back row. 

The same results obtained in other 
beds, though in several instances the 
remedy went too far and more soil was 
taken away than should have been. 

Next September when the plants 
have become dormant and the new 
eyes are discernible, the soil taken 
from each bed will be replaced and 
each plant will be lifted or raised as 
in the case of Monsieur Dupont. 
Many of our Peony catalogues advise 
that where a plant has failed to bloom 
after several seasons to dig it up, trim 
back the roots and replant it in a new 
location. This may and again may 
not have the same effect in the matter 
of ultimate blooming as was the case 
with Monsieur Dupont. If not set 
“too deep” but just right, the plant 
will bloom. If again set deeper than 
it should be, it might as well be con- 
signed to the demnition bowwows. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION 

Here the question obtrudes itself: 
May not different varieties require 
different depths of planting in order 
to reach 100 per cent development? It 
would be interesting if some one with 
the necessary facilities in the way of 
interestedness, space, and half a dozen 
roots of the same variety, were to plant 
each at a different depth, from surface 
level to six inches below, which would 
be an experiment to get literaliy, and 
figuratively, at the root of this mat- 
ter. 

We might then see in future cata- 
logues instructions as to proper plant- 
ing depth given with each variety in 
the same manner as each is described 
as early, mid-season or late. 

There can of course be such a thing 
as too shallow planting. Thus, from a 
certain row of singles, the gift of a 
friend in Omaha, more soil was re- 
moved than should have been, and 
these plants fared more miserably still 
than those that were set too deeply. 
There was no heaving from frost, as 
there were no frosts after the soil had 
been removed. The crowns were ex- 
posed after the first watering and 
heavy rains, and when all the plants 
were cultivated, the aeration received 
by the roots was more than was good 
for them. My experience has been 
that cultivation and consequent aera- 
tion is death to certain newly set 
plants, strawberries and raspberries, 
for instance. 


RESULTS OF PROPER AND IMPROPER 
PLANTING 


I would now venture to give the 
symptoms of proper and improper 
plantine of Peony roots. If the plant 
has bloomed and the foliage is luxur- 
iant, with broad, flat open leaves, it 
may be pronounced as just right. If 
there have been blind buds, but the 
foliage is as above described, healthy, 
flat and open, do not disturb the 
plant. The chances of its blooming 
next Spring are excellent, as it will 
by then have overcome the original 
adverse conditions, have “established” 
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itself, the eyes for next year starting 
higher up on the crown. If the foli- 
age is stunted and has a sort of dark- 
green hectic flush, the plant is sick. 
It should be lifted in the Fall. If the 
leaves are small and narrow and folded 


- upward upon themselves making little 


gutters as it were, the planting may 
have very likely been too shallow, for 
this was the cendition observed on 
such plants as had their crowns ex- 
posed. Where the stems are thin 
where other plants of the same variety 
exhibit stiff, stout stems, the plant has 
been set too deeply. Examination will 
disclose the remedy to be applied. The 
roots themselves may have become dis- 
eased, may have become afflicted with 
root galls or nematoditis, as explained 
by my friend Cooper, of Kenosha, in 
the “Unvarnished Facts” edition of 
his “Tips and Pointers for Begin- 
ners.” 
HENRY S. COOPER ON TOO DEEP 
PLANTING 

In this last connection and in sup- 
port of my contention of the deleter- 
ious influences of too deep planting I 
beg leave to call attention to the illus- 
trations of the healthy Peony root on 
pages 23 and 24 of “Unvarnished 
Facts.” Here Mr. Cooper calls special 
attention to a weak, spindling stem, 
and ascribes its weakness to the cir- 
cumstance that the eye from which it 
sprung was actually seven inches be- 
low the surface level. I might add that 
had not this particular root been un- 
usually strong and healthy, sending 
up four strong stems from higher lo- 
cated eyes, this weak fifth stem might 
never have forced its way to the sun 
at all. 

LEE R. BONNEWITZ ON DEPTH 
OF PLANTING 


Finally I beg leave to call attention 
to the plantine procedure adopted by 
one of the largest Peony growers in 
the world, Lee R. Bonnewitz, of Van 
Wert, Ohio. In a footnote on page 3, 
of the second edition of his “Garden 
Notes” Number One, Mr. Bonnewitz 
states that his rule is “to place the 
root so that the eyes are one inch 
higher than the level ground in the 
bed, and then to cover the eyes with 
two inches of the finest soil to be pro- 
cured.” . 

Mr. Bonnewitz ought to know. He 
is an expert among experts. But I 
don’t know about planting mine with 
the eyes an inch above the surface 
level. There may be settling as with 
my Monsieur Dupont, in which case we 
may call it “two inches deep and all’s 
well.” But my experience with my 
shallow planted singles makes me 
afeard. I will compromise and plant 
such new roots as I hope to get this 
Fall so that the eyes ARE EVEN 
WITH THE GENERAL SURFACE 
LEVEL, AND THEN COVER WITH 
TWO INCHES OF THE FINEST 
AND RICHEST LOAM I CAN OB- 
TAIN. 

So there you are. I hope to report 
result in THE FLOWER GROWER a year 
from now. 
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[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


Motoring Flashlights 


“Come on I’m sure you’re a good 
sport,” was the invitation; however I 
did not require even that much urging 
to make a call on a florist, because I 
think of a florist as a Flowér-ist whose 
place abounds in flowers and fragrance 
and interesting plantings; and so it 
proved in this case, every inch of 
ground being under cuitivation. In- 
teresting indeed was the florist him- 
self: French by birth, German-French 
by descent, “fifty-fifty” as he stated it; 
born to the Florists’ Trade—his father 
being a florist with many greenhouses 
—he had various interesting experi- 
ences and wide travels both in Europe 
and United States. Inherited a for- 
tune; invested it in a farm for floral 
business; owned it three days and then 
learned that he had been victimized by 
a swindler; mourned two days, but 
German thrift and French courtesy 
won business and a home. “We, my 
wife and I, work eighteen hours a day 
still.” With pride he showed us a 
blooming vine trained over his porch, 
Solanum, he called it, and told us that 
once he grew and trained that variety 
to a height of thirty, and width of 
eighty feet, over a trellis on the 
grounds of the Czar of Russia. The 
blooms of the vine are a pale lilac-blue 
and: correspond to the description of 
Solanum Wendlandii. 

* * * * + * * 

Humming quietly along the smooth 
boulevard, home after home flashed 
into view, each neatly landscaped. 
Clumps of Evergreens, or spring- 
blooming deciduous shrubs—often 
both—, and each fully as beautiful as 
its neighbor. The similarity became 


ja trifle monotonous but we were still 


admiring them, though somewhat 
drowsily and with something of the 
feeling that we were sitting motionless 
with the scenes unfolding in panorama 
before us, when we were aroused to 
quick interest as we glimpsed a foun- 
dation planting quite out of the ordi- 
nary. Surely a new kind of shrub 
bearing immense Rhododendron-like 
blooms in August. “Wait, slow down, 
and back the machine; something dif- 
ferent,” we called. 

No, we did not enter because “Pri- 
vate grounds” prevented, but at nearer 
range we saw that the “new shrub” 
was California Privet, and the “Rho- 
dodendron-like blooms,” none other 
than Perennial Phlox. The Privet 
growing naturally about three feet or 
a trifle more in height, and in delight- 
ful contrast, large panicles of the 











hardy Phlox pushing through the dark 
foliage in irregular spacing, giving it 
much the appearance of blooming from 
the Privet. The color, a melting shade 
of salmon-pink rivaling that of the 
Gretchen Zang Gladiolus. We believe 
the variety to be Rylander. 

* * * * * ~ * 


“What's this at the right? Surely 
not digging Gladioli in August?” 

They “surely” are, and it’s the right 
time too. Now listen: Gladiolus bulb- 
lets and small seedlings should be dug 
while the tops are still green and tough 
so they will not break easily. Af- 
ter bulblets have made a good growth 
and just before they begin to ripen, 
loosen and raise them up but do not 
turn them over, and while in this 
loosened standing position, grasp the 
tops with left hand, at the same time 
slipping the right hand in under, lift 
them out. A gentle shake will free 
them from soil, then holding them over 
a receptacle so that the small bulblets 
which have grown from the bulblets 
(for even the bulblets have. increase 
of bulblets) will not be lost, break 
them from the tops. 

For small lots a spade or fork may 
be used to loosen from the ground, but 
if in large quantities a sub soil plow, 
or potato digger from which the ele- 
vator and shaker have been removed, 
will raise and leave them in tiptop con- 
dition for lifting from the soil by 
hand. Be sure to dig them before weil 
ripened. I 
* * * * + * * 

There, did you notice that hedge of 
Rosa Rugosa Rubra? The clusters of 
seed hips are turning yellow now, and 
will soon be a rich rosy red, as beauti- 
ful as its large single crimson flowers 
were earlier in the season. It can be 
clipped into pretty shape. If you are 
planning a hedge, better look it up. 

Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN 





The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 








Continuous concentrated devotion to 
business is sustained only by neglect 
of other more important things. Cer- 
tainly every man who engages in busi- 
ness for a livelihood should energize 
to his fullest reasonable capacity to 
achieve desired success, but there is 
such a thing as too close application. 
Diversions are restful and energizing, 
and are as necessary to a life’s ulti- 
mate success, as concentration and 
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well-directed effort. When a man’s 
business demands his time and atten- 
tion: to the extent that it impairs his 
health or deprives him of the enjoy- 
ment of his home, or the companion- 
ship of his family, especially the com- 
radeship of a son; then the prosperity 
it may have brought him has been at 
the expense of more important things, 
and whatever he may have achieved as 
an apparent life success, has been more 
than offset by its failure. 





Horace Greeley, whose last days 
brought him unbearable tribulation, 
became so intensely devoted-to his 
profession that while at the zenith 
of his career he once said to a friend, 
“For forty years I have been trying 
to get a day off to go fishing.” Grover 
Cleveland, who achieved a greater life 
success, never allowed business cares 
or official duties to interfere with an 
occasional fishing or hunting trip. 

Charles A. Dana, the scholarly edi- 
tor of the New York Sun was a most 
successful man from every standpoint. 
His interest in the flowers, shrubs and 
trees furnished a relaxing diversion 
from the exacting routine of hard 
work and helped to keep him in full 
vigor of physical health. 


Dr. Floyd M. Crandall, in his excel- 
lent work, “How to Keep Well,” recom- 
mends gardening for the man of ad- 
vancing years to whom violent exer- 
cise might be injurious, as an ideal 
occupation that would prove a substi- 
tute for idleness, which he says, “is 
conducive neither to happiness, health, 
nor longevity.” 

“Among the exercises especially 
adapted to later life,” writes Dr. 
Crandall, “are walking and gardening. 
The latter, when it is available, is per- 
haps the most excellent form of phy- 
sical exercise for an elderly man. The 
purchase of a place in the country, or 
of a small farm, is an admirable 
scheme for a well-to-do city worker of 
middle age. It will take his mind from 
the cares of business during the Win- 
ter when he is laying his plans for tne 
coming season, and will give him out- 
of-door exercise of the most healthful 
kind during the Summer. Most men 
become deeply interested in such a 
place and the work connected with it. 
It furnishes an incentive for activity 
without over-stimulation and excite- 
ment. And the expense need not be 
large. In no other way can an elderly 
man so renew his youth and prolong 
his days.” 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 


A Garden Belle 


In a Summer garden, 
In flaming scarlet dress, 
A gorgeous flower lady 
Receives the sun’s caress. 





She has his warm affection, 
This Eastern-looking belle, 
Miss Oriental Poppy, 
Her beauty shows so well. 
MELVINA HAMMOND 
(Age 12) 
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“* He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious mesit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER 





Iris Breeding Suggestions 


A study of the pages of THE FLOWER GROWER shows 
there is a considerable interest in raising seedlings of the 
common garden Iris. My experience proves that most of 
the individuals who take up this branch of gardening will 
meet with disappointment. 

I have raised fifty thousand seedlings to the flowering 
stage, without getting an Iris superior to the few aristo- 
crats now commercially available. 

In this connection I quote from the first edition of Bur- 
bank, Vol. 3, pages 296-7: 

“When we are considering two oualities, the chance that 
there will be an individual like either parent is one in sixteen. 
When we work for four, (qualities) the chances are one in 256. 
With ten it is 1,575,986. So the amateur who enters this fas- 
cinating field will do well to heed a singie quality, endeavoring 
to advance along a single line, until he acquires skill to at- 
tempt to make more complicated experiments.” 

One more quotation: 

“The plant maker can’t depend on chance. He must make 
his selection in any given generation with reference to one or 
two eminently desirable qualities and must be content for the 
moment with such other qualities however undesirable as are 
associated with the desired ones.” 

As we now have an Iris Society, arrangements should 
be made for groups of members each to take a single va- 
riety and fertilize with the pollen from another plant of the 
same, protecting the crossed flowers from what De Vries 
calls Vicinists. Only in this way can we find out what 
Iris will breed true, and learn enough about Iris genealogy 
to serve as a basis from which to start in the production 
of new kinds. The work now being done is unscientific, 
and no man can plan with any certainty that his results 
will even approximately satisfy him. I have frequently 
had a thousand blossoming seedlings in the same bed and 
all from the crossing of the same parents and no two 
alike; in color varying from white to yellow and lavender, 
and dull red brown. 

When we get a number of Irises that breed true they 
will probably exceed in number that of the well known spe- 
cies from which our garden varieties have arisen. Some 
of them will no doubt be Mutants, that is new forms, that 
breeding true, are entitled to be called new species. The 
most noted example of this is the evening Primrose de- 
scribed in the works of De Vries, the author of The Muta- 
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tion Theory. Many zoologists, Haeckel among the number, 
do not-accept this theory, but as far as plants go, the very 
extensive work of Burbank proves its truth. De Vries’ 
idea of a Mutant is a new form that has arisen within the 
species, but I believe that Burbank’s enormous experience 
has proved that hybridization increases the chance of Mut- 
ants appearing. In other words a Mutant is most fre- 
quently a hybrid that breeds true. 

In breeding new Irises there is another practical point 
we can learn from Burbank. Anyone who will carefully 
read his monumental work on plant breeding, containing 
twelve volumes, full of beautiful colored plates, should come 
to realize that it is a waste of time to raise all seedlings 
to the flowering stage. I found this was true from hard 
experience. In breeding hybrid Iris it is of little use to 
get a small flower on a weak stem or plant, even if the 
color is pleasing. We have too many feeble varieties now. 
Vigor, size in plant and flower, are absolute necessities 
in any new Iris that is to be introduced. These should be 
combined with good form and pure colors, but the latter 
are not desirable without the other characters. Now Bur- 
bank has an uncanny insight into the future of a hybrid 
seedling when very small, and can in this way eliminate 
a large proportion of the undesirable seedlings while the 
little plants are in the seed bed. None of us can hope to 
acquire by experience this faculty te the same degree, for 
it takes a plant genius to do this, but I am convinced we 
can all reduce our labors by discarding every seedling hy- 
brid that does not make a strong growth the first year. In 
any group of hybrids there will be weak plants, dwarfs and 
giants, as proved by Burbank, and the two former should 
be weeded out as soon as possible. Sometimes the giants 
also are undesirable as when the extra height is in the 
stem and this is too weak to hold the flower upright in a 
wind. We have very few fine Irises in which the stems 
are strong enough to withstand the winds we have here 
in the blossoming season. 

The second year I prefer to discard most of the plants 
that have not blossomed, for my experience has shown 
that these usually lack in vigor, or have some other unde- 
sirable characteristic. We need no more slow multiplying, 
weak, or dwarf plants however pretty the flowers. 

May I make one more quotation? This time from 
Haeckel: 

“Nature can only give a correct and unambiguous answer 
to the question you put to her when it is clearly stated and 
definitely proposed. This is very often not the case and the 
experimenter loses himself in meaningless efforts with the fool- 
ish hope that something will turn up.” 


WILLIAM ROLLINS 





A New Political Party Needed 


The writer “holds no brief’? for any political party what- 
ever and THE FLOWER GROWER is strictly non-partisan. Its 
Editor has voted most‘every. ticket that is scheduled and 
will continue to be strictly independent. These few re- 
marks are not for the purpose of pulling votes for any 
political party or for any political purpose, but to suggest 
that the older political parties have, to a certain extent, at 
least, broken down and failed to command the respect of 
the people, and especially those people of progressive ideas 
who will not be dominated by bossism and party politics. 

What we need is real Americanism and less politics. But 
it must be said that there is nothing “in the offing” nor 
even on the horizon so far as can be noted, as a nucleus of 
the new party. The older parties hold too strong a grip 
on their cohorts.: The newer political parties which have 
arisen and passed during the last twenty-five years have 
had insufficient and too unimportant fundamental prin- 
ciples to warrant them a continued existence. 

Unselfish motives must be the guide of the worth-while 
political party of the future. _ It must be based on the 
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106 brotherhood of man, and Roosevelt’s “square deal.” In 
the fact, Rooseveltism came nearer to being the correct prin- 
mee ciples of a new party than any other doctrine which has 
fut- been put forward of recent years. 
fre- It would be very easy to condemn a lot of things done by 
; both of the most prominent political parties during the 
int past ten years, but what is the use? It has been told and 
ully retold by men who at least think they understand it. What 
ing we want is real Americanism—the square deal—the 
ome brotherhood of man—unselfish motives—enterprise and 
ings | activity balanced by conservatism. One business man like 
ard Charles G. Dawes, until recently Director of the Budget, 
e to is worth more in real progress than all the politicians who 
the ever entered Washington, but above all we need a great 
10W. big man who need not, and who will not cater to politicians, 
ities | and who is big enough to actually LEAD. 
d be America’s great middle class (of which I am proud to 
itter be one) will eventually furnish the solution of present 
Bur- | chaotic conditions: But our education and our educational 
brid | methods are so very bad at the present time, that very 
nate little may be expected in the near future. ' 
the MADISON COOPER 
ye to 
e | Changing Date of Mothers’ Day 
r hy- I read in a newspaper recently that some organization 
In | had forwarded a petition to Congress and to President 
;and | Harding requesting that Mothers’ Day be changed from 
1ould | the second Sunday in May to the third Sunday in June, 
iants | and that any designation of any one flower for especial 
. the | use on that day be done away with, all in order to stop 
in a “profiteering” in flowers on that day. 
tems As a church organist and choir leader with long expe- 
here rience, let me say that this change is most impractical. 
Children’s Sunday comes the second Sunday in June, and 
lants | the month is burdened already with baccalaureate and 
hown | graduation exercises. Special services on successive Sun- 
unde- | days are a thing to be avoided. Possible hot weather is 
lying, | another argument against the change. Moreover, our 
present plan brings Mothers’ Day two weeks before Me- 
from — morial Sunday, and is most appropriate; as to so many the 
former is in the nature of a memorial. Through custom 
nswer | our thoughts turn instinctively in May to remembrance 
a of those who are gone. : 
Stoke | In our community no attempt is made to confine our 


use of flowers to Carnations. Tulips and Narcissi bloom 
S over a long period, if proper varieties are planted, and be- 
fore they are gone many shrubs and the earliest species 
of the Peony come on, while the Iris may be in full season. 
surely no person with a yard or a garden need buy blooms 








what- (|for the second Sunday in May. Those dependent on the 
n. Its | florist will always have to pay a premium on special days, | 
d and jthe law of supply and demand requires that, even in June. 
safecell Epwarp AUTEN, Jr. 
r any 
uggest “ pd ” 
ent, at The Man With the Hoe 
qitel Prof. Thompson, writing on the above subject, is quoted 
lities. [28 follows: 
s. But “Hoeing, one of the most necessary operations, to be 
y”’ nor | done right, requires skill. Frequently it becomes a 
leus of question of rapid hoeing and slow weeding or the re- 

r verse. Slow, careful hoeing will frequently reduce the 
& grip hand and knee work by 50 per cent. Count the cost 
h have and see which is most ‘profitable.’” 
s have It is presumed that Prof. Thompson refers to the old- 
| prin- {fashioned hand hoe. This implement is practically obsolete 

) or general garden work, and a man with a modern wheel 
h-while fhoe or cultivator, is estimated to be 500% more efficient 
on the than the man with the old-fashioned hoe. Not only this, 


ut he can do the work better and do it at the right time. 
requently if work is done at the right time it will save a 
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very large amount of hand weeding later. In fact, it 
ought not to be necessary to pull weeds or cut weeds, ex- 
cept’ where they are in such close proximity to the plant 
that they cannot be reached otherwise. 

Hoeing corn with the old-fashioned hoe is an operation 
well and sorrowfully known to the older generation, but 
little known now. It is well that it should not be. The 
same is true of many garden crops, whether fruit, vege- 
tables or flowers. Even in the smallest garden, the wheel 
cultivator will soon pay for itself, and its low cost places 
it within the reach of all. 

Practically speaking, no hand hoeing is done on the 
Editor’s grounds: Possibly a little “knocking out” between 
the Peony clumps or between the Irises. Practically all 
cultivation is done with the modern wheel cultivator. To 
the man (or woman) who has known the old-fashioned hoe, 
it is a real pleasure to operate the modern implement, and 
with the new tool, taking care of a garden is regarded in a 
new and better light. Pushing a wheel hoe brings nearly 
all the muscles of the body into action, and is better exer- 
cise than golf, tennis or automobiling, and far more profit- 
able and inspiring. 

Knowing, from personal contact, the great utility of 
the modern wheel implement, the Editor has arranged for 


‘ the manufacture of a specially equipped tool, under the 


name “The Flower Grower Special,” as announced else- 
where in this issue. No better tool is made: In fact, I 
have never seen its equal. 

This distribution of tools is undertaken, not as a profit- 
making enterprise, although partly to help introduce THE 
FLOWER GROWER to new readers, but primarily to benefit - 
our subscribers by making their garden work more efficient 
and pleasurable. 


MADISON COOPER 





Are Flowers Benefited By Music? 


The idea that an extract from a daily paper, which ap- 
pears in the Utica Garden Club Department this month, 
suggests that the growth of plants may be assisted by mu- 
sic, is somewhat new; and as Miss Thomas suggests, it 
may sound “idiotic” to some, but don’t let us be too sure 
or self-satisfied when new ideas are suggested. 

It is well known that things in nature respond to cer- 
tain vibrations; and that flowers should respond to music 
seems altogether reasonable. Some experiments would be 
necessary perhaps to systematize the subject and ascertain 
what kind of music would best appeal to different flowers. 


It is well to be always alert for new things, and not 
reject without due consideration a new idea which is of- 
fered, even though it may seem “idiotic” on first view. 
The Editor, for one, is ready to accept most anything on 
probation. Not that he will accept as fact new suggestions 
and assume that they are correct until they have proven 
themselves; but when new ideas are offered they get con- 
sideration, and it may be a long time before they are finally 
either rejected or accepted. They simply take their place 
in “the trial grounds,” and evidence which accumulates 
from time to time is placed for or against them as the 
case may be. 

MADISON COOPER 





Times of dull business are times of disappointment, dif- 
ficulty, resentment, and criticism. When one is obliged to 
take lower prices for his service or for the crop he produces 
than he has been accustomed to, and when it is difficult to 
secure sufficient income from sales to pay expenses, natu- 
rally all the elements entering into a business come in for 
critical analysis. Criticism is directed often to factors 
which are not responsible and then it is mere fault-finding. 

















Green Quietudes 


(Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


Here in Massachusetts the season 
has been markedly a wet one and, as 
a result, growth is lush and the coun- 
tryside is green with the luxuriance 
of an old England roadside. For Au- 
gust this is a strange effect and added 
thereto is the quickened growth of 
trees badly injured in the ice storm of 
last Winter. We see bare poles of 
Elms or Locusts perhaps feathered 


with hundreds of young shoots bear-. 


ing leaves unrecognizably large and 
one wonders for a minute is it New 
England or some tropic scene. But it 
is not only on this broad scale that we 
note the differences, but also in the 
woodsy coverts where Pipsissewa and 
Pyrola, Mitchella, and many more, 
form carpets not wholly green, but 
rather studded with color and as for 
the mosses, never have I seen such 
areas of green, such appealing couches. 

I have just returned from climbing 
Mt. Monadnock, it is a mere three 
thousand feet in height which some of 
you might not even call a hill, and I 
have returned with the idea of a green 
garden, moss-clothed. No one could 
deny its charm, but is it possible to 
grow mosses? I must confess a deep 
ignorance of the possibilities and I 
have such memories of trying to eradi- 
cate the moss from my lawn and to 
sweeten my fields with lime that, 
should I venture into this suggested 
field of gardening, I will have many old 
prejudices to combat at the start. 

Our mountain trail led up along a 
rocky cascade beneath an open wood 
of Birch with white flaked trunks, and 
green streaked Sassafras. There were 
Ferns and patches of shiny leaved 
Clintonias with their lapis-lazuli ber- 
ries, but the dominant note was the 
green of moss-covered boulders and 
banks. The wealth of water had made 
tiny brooks, paved, not with pebbles, 
but with moss which as seen through 
the clear, sparkling water seemed actu- 
ally alive so vivid was its tone.. That 
I should find moss where the spray of 
falling water hit a rock was no new 
thing, but the decorative possibilities 
of a green paved intermittent brook- 
Way opens up new visions. Might not 
even a concrete trough be made a 
thing of simple beauty? 

Further on our trail led us through 
deeper woods, dark with Spruce and 
Pine and Balsam but where the sun 
crept in a bit was more moss, different 
to be sure, but with that same attrac- 
tive thickness of pile. It was only 
when we reached the open ledges at 
the top that we left the moss but the 
crevices and little hollows were green 
with Potentilla tridentata and Vaccin- 
ium Vitis-Idaea, both worthy plants 
for miniature gardening on the low 


-covery in some native haunt. 


lands. Both are evergreen though the 
first reddens under the Winter sun and 
as evergreens ever welcome to the 
rock-garden. The Potentilla has feath- 
ered clusters of small white flowers 
born (under my garden conditions) 
on slender six-inch stalks while the 
Blueberry, whose berries are really red, 
makes a solid mat but two inches high 
and of the most lustrous deep green 
imaginable. Pot-grown plants of this 
last are readily available and a drift of 
them among rocks is well worth while. 

As we left the summit we came upon 
mountain swamps, rock-girt where 
sphagnum held sway, a sheen of green 
relieved by odd plants of.dark Moun- 
tain Cranberry and wee midgets of 
Sun-dews holding out red-haired hands 
for passing food. There were gray 
lichens on the rocks, tufted sheets of 
fir-like mosses in the open run-out pas- 
tures; in fact in many sites and situa- 
tions I noted moss of every hue. 

It does not seem possible that the 
growing of moss should present in- 
superable difficulties but it is clear that 
we must plan and prepare carefully to 
win any measure of success, far more 
carefully, in fact, than would be neces- 
sary for the ordinary garden. Ata 
glance the first necessity seems to be 
such a lack of soil or lack of condition 
of soil that ordinary plants will not 
thrive, then we must plan not to culti- 
vate or disturb the surface, and lastly 
we must supply an amount of moisture 
suited to the peculiar needs of the spe- 
cies we are experimenting with. What, 
if any, published information there 
may be I do not know, but I can clearly 
see that many nooks might be given 
charm if carpeted in green and what a 
splendid foreground it would make for 
the introduction of Ferns or other 
wildlings suited to the site. 

There under that widespreading 
Maple where it is a constant effort to 
keep the grass alive, I can see a bed 
of moss, the only cost of upkeep, a 
misty watering. Perhaps a wooded 
path may lead to a shaded glade and 
as we approach a rustic seat our feet 
will tread upon a green cushioned sod. 
There will be glints of white Birch 
among the dark of Hemlocks or 
Spruce, an undergrowth of Ferns be- 
neath and here and there an upstand- 
ing Orchid, the very sight of which 
brings back the delight of its first dis- 
Even 
on the smallest of lots there is a chance 
for a bit of moss in a Dogwood shaded 
nook just north of the house. It would 
be a simple matter to arrange for an 
intermittent spray of water, and at 
will we might breathe the aroma of 
deep woods, heavy scented after the 
rain. What could be more refreshing, 
more restful than such a fragrance and 
I should add wee plants of Balsam and 
scented herbs to heighten the illusion. 
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Such uses of moss carry almost a 
sensual appeal entirely apart from 
their visual effect and yet moss has a 
charm of detail that is worthy of ap- 
preciation. Often when Winter is ap- 
proaching, I start a collecting tour and 
from my findings build a platter, or 
box garden to satisfy my longing for 
the green of Spring. In such, a minia- 
ture smooth moulded moss will form 
the groundwork. There will be spears 
of moss arranged in semblance of full- 
grown pines, Fern moss will give 
tropic luxuriance to a rocky stream 
bed, each delicate frond a beauty in 
itself, and on the heights gray lichens 











among the pebbles may give bits of | 
color with their reddened cups. In such | 


a gardenette, all but the most tiny of 
seedling Ferns, or small leaved peren- 
nials will seem entirely out of scale. 
The effect will be wholly gray and 
green with a glint of water in the cen- 
tral pool which, in fact, occupies the 
very bottom of the receptacle and by 


its level tells at once when my garden | 


needs more water. 
must use great restraint, it is such a 
temptation to add some color, or bit 
of jewel-small construction. Even one 
of those little ivory elephants so often 
used as a watch charm, if placed on 
the shaded beach, would be as start- 
ling to the eye as an iron deer, or 


For perfection, I | 


rocky rockery set on the sweep of a | 


broad lawn. 

Semetimes I wonder if the real se- 
cret of a success in effect is not due to 
proper restraint on the part of the ar- 
tisan. 


In truth, we have a wealth of | 


choice in growing plants; even the | 


poorest of gardens can show many col- 
ors and many forms and yet how ea- 


gerly do we leave the garden and re- | 
treat to a natural nook where far-see- | 


ing nature has formed a simple picture 
with but few materials. 


Portulaca 


Among the pretty flowers of our 
grandmothers’ gardens was the gay 
little Portulaca, creeping and blossom- 
ing over the ground. In orange, yel- 
low, scarlet or pink; or in any one of 
these colors, it makes a pretty cover- 
crop for the Peony bed, and does not 
blossom till the beautiful petals of the 
Peonies have fallen.’ It seems to re- 
quire no care but springs up year after 
year from self-sown seeds, covers the 
earth, and blossoms. There are some 
new varieties in double form of this 
pretty little flower, but ours at Hill- 
crest Gardens is just the single gay 
little cup which brimmed with summer 
sunshine in our grandmothers’ gar- 


dens. 
M. R. CASE 
Weston, Mass. 


Hardy Poppies 


The Hardy or Oriental Poppy gives 
some very striking bloom in June. The 
color has been described as fiery red, 
but an intense orange would describe 
it better. The time for transplanting 
is late August or early September. 
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Wild Birds 


(In report of Horticultural Societies of Canada) 
(Continued from August issue) 


In the Fall of 1917, on the 5th day of 
October, while we were eating dinner, six 
wild Geese dropped down into the pond, 
a pair of old ones and four young ones. 
I went out of the house and called to the 
wild Geese. As soon as they heard that 
call they answered. 

In the Fall of 1917 there were small 
ears of corn. I went out with twelve 
small ears of corn, and I went right into 
the park, and here was this old gander 
standing. His old sweetheart was in the 
water. I got one of those ears of corn 
and threw it at him. The young Geese 
jumped up, but he quacked, and immedi- 
ately et came down. Do birds have a 
voice? By the time I threw about the 
eighth ear of corn, these young wild 
Geese, who had nibbled at the corn, seem- 
ingly afraid of it, had taken their fa- 
ther’s word for it, when be said, eat the 
corn, and what did that tell me? They 
came clear from Hudson Bay. It was 
the first corn they had even seen, and 
they were hungry. In about fifteen min- 
utes the little fellows were eating the 
corn; in less than half an hour they had 
it cleared off. They had been without 
food for a long time. 

Mr. Miner here told of a device they 
had used in tagging the Geese, getting 
them into the captivity of an enclosure 
by means of a net and string. He con- 
tinued, “I told my mother-in-law’s daugh- 
ter to hold the door. She held the door 
and I went in to catch them, and that 
old gander showed fight. I overpowered 
him, put the tag on his leg, and liberated 
him. He flew off about two rods, but 
came back, looked back to the Fw and 
he put his chest u t faithful old 
father, and while I was catching the 
rest of the Geese to tag them that faith- 
ful old father never left the door until 
the last one of his family was liberated. 

We caught him the second time and put 
two tags on each leg. I had heard father 
tell about what a faithful general Sir 
John Moore was. We named him Sir 
John Moore. The fiock migrated with 
others that Fall. In February one of 
them was shot in Maryland. How do I 
know it was the same one? In later 

rs I have added to my tagging system 

y putting on each tag a verse of Scrip- 

ture. Whoever gets a bird that I tag 

now gets a verse of Scripture, whether 

he needs it or not. On this tag was “‘No 

good thing will I withhold from them 
that walk uprightly.” 

On the 18th of May we were eating 
breakfast when one of the children called 
“Father, father, look, there is old John 
Moore!” and within two rods of the 
window was Sir John Moore watching the 
other four of his family eating break- 
fast. Then the four s while Sir John 
Moore had his breakfast. Is it worth 
while? Is life worth living? I tell you 
it is! Do I know they were the same 
ones? Yes. They — they went 
up north. In August, I got a letter with 
these tags in it, “No good thing will I 


withhold from them that walk up- 
rightly.” In addition to this, the Indian 
says, one of the Geese had two tags on. 
Mr. Walton, a missionary who has been 
up on the east coast of Hudson Bay, is 
in the audience. He came to see me and 
he brought me three tags he had col- 
lected from the Eskimos and Indians. 

Jack Johnson and his famliy: He is an 
old gander I have. He and his old sweet- 
heart decided to keep house just 200 feet 
from the north door of the shed. Dur- 
ing her six weeks on the nest he is al- 
ways on guard. One picture would do 
for all the wild Geese I have on the place. 
All the time his sweetheart is sitting on 
the nest, he is watching—you would 
think it was a wooden Goose. I watched 
a fight between Jack Johnson and an 
American Eagle one day. Old Jack John- 
son stood up to his opponent, and, any- 
way, the Eagle decided to go west. One 
day Old Charlie, the cart horse, came a 
little closer to the nest than was good for 
him. I saw him approaching the nest, 
and I said, “Where is old Jack Johnson?” 
Right at Charlie’s heels I saw something 
move. The old Goose is right on the 
ground, his neck is out, he is lying right 
on the ground, but look, those eyes ap- 
parently standing out. As old Charlie 
was grazing ciner, old Jack Johnson 
right at his heels, Rushing himself along 
just like a snake, rlie is coming a lit- 
tle closer until he is within two feet of 
the nest. Now, why didn’t the gander 
bite that horse before he got. within two 
feet of the nest? When the old Goose 
raised up his wing, old Charlie’s ears 
went forward, and his attention was 
rivetted on the Goose. Well, he started 
and bit him right in the fetlock. I never 
saw a horse so scared since. He came 
out there running. It had added $100 to 
his appearance. You would not have 
known he was a cart horse. You would 
have thought he was a horse from the 
race track. That horse snorts yet when 
we take him to that spot. Is it worth 
while? What does that tell me? How 
they protect their nest. 

Old Mrs. Goose took sick and left the 
nest. I think she had taken a sunstroke 
sitting out on her nest. Jack Johnson 
scoured the field, she took to the pond. 
We put the e under a domestic fowl. 
She hatched all the young ones out. Keep 
your nest dark in a case of this kind, and 
as quickly as the little ones get dry you 
can give them light, as she will be a good 
mother to them. While Mrs. Goose was 
sick in the pond, old Jack Johnson was 

ing those young ones. There is a 
brick wall between him and those young 
ones, but he goes to the north and to the 
west side of the field hunting all around 
trying to find them. He knows there 
were six Goslings in those eggs. Then 
he goes back to his sweetheart. The wild 
Geese lived at the back door. The wild 
Geese grew like mushrooms, great big 
fellows when they were five weeks old. 
And they would run up to that old hen 
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and she would try to mother them. My 
wife said those Geese had to be taken 
away from that door. I started over 
there, and I said, “Tommy, Tommy,” and 
you would not have to call, just say 
“Come on,” and they followed me through 
the gate. I had no hat on, just a pair of 
overalls and working shirt, barefooted, 
the sun was coming up, sparkling on the 
dewdrops that were hanging on the 
blades of grass. The Geese were follow- 
ing me. Old Jack Johnson was away 
over at the corner, but when I came 
around the corner he saw them. When 
I got them through the gate, I went on 
about my work. But I came back just 
as hard as I could when he saw them. 
I turned and ran back, I was afraid he 
would kill them before I got there. But 
I need not have been afraid. When he 
got within about two rods, the gander 
ran up to the Geese and stopped, and the 
= lay right down on the ground. 

am not here to say that he carcssed 
them, but he drew his beak right over the 
top of four or five of them, and you could 
hear that voice for miles around. I 
looked around, and what did I see? The 
old Goose coming out of the pond, falling 
down and getting up. He gets the 
lings and they come together. If I live 
to be a thousand years of age, I will 
never witness a more beautiful reunion 
than I saw that morning when I was all 
alone with the wild They all 
started for the pond, the old hen followed, 
and the goslings came up to their ste 
mother. Old Jack Johnson stood to the 
side, but hit that hen with that bad wing, 
and you could see the feathers fly. The 
goslings came back after their step- 
mother, and old Jack Johnson came with 
them, but the stepmother would not re- 
turn. She eventually came from the 
fence and the goslings came to her with 
their baby talk. The hen followed them 
out to the pond. No bird or birds could 
do anything to her. Old Jack Johnson 
protected her from that time on. She 
stayed out there intil the snow drove her 
into the hen house. 

Mrs. Jack Johnson went from bad to 
worse, and we had to bring her into the 
house and give her some medicine. Jack 
Johnson went along. Coming by the cow 
stable, I went in and put the cow out, 
put the old Goose down until I went into 
the house. When I came back the old 
Goose was dead. That gander appar- 
ently blamed the cow for the loss of his 
sweetheart, and he lay for that cow for 
more than two years. Then I sold her. 
I had a Goose for four years, and I had 
Jack Johnson two and a half years after 
his sweetheart was dead. And I would 
never keep a wild Goose again for ten 
minutes after its mate was gone. 
would not want to hear that sad honk. 

The only reason I am here tonight was 
because I promised Dr. Bennett. I can- 
celled over thirty engagements to talk 
this Fall. That morning as I stood there, 
tears running down my face, to look at 
the reunion. “The beasts of the fields 
shall show them, and the fowls of the air 
shall show them.” What came before 
my eyes, what were my thoughts?” A 
thought maybe that has touched you: 
“Will we know our loved ones in the beau- 
tiful beyond? Do we change when we 
get over there?” Those thoughts are in 
your mind. Will my dear mother’s hands 
be cramped with rheumatism, those 
shoulders bent with the years, or will she 
be in the rosy tint of girlhood, the same 
as when she became father’s sweetheart? 
If we change, will we know each other? 
Oh, people, my sister, when her third boy 
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fell, I was there when the telegram came, 
she threw her arms around me, “Oh, Jack, 
I will meet ray boys, and I will hnow 
them!” Will she know her boys? That 
was the thought. Will they be in the 
uniform, or will they be little fellows as 
they were when I taught them to shoot. 
Will I know my curly headed little girl? 
The wild Geese have cost me thousands of 
dollars, and yet I am in debt to them. 
They have settled that argument in my 
chest forever: If God in heaven can give 
the wild ganders intelligence enough ‘o 
know their loved ones, why should I not 
know my loved ones again. He says, 
“The birds of the air shall show them and 
the beasts of the field shall show them.” 

Mr. Miner wound up with a challen 
that as God had created us after He 
created the wild birds and given us do- 
minion over them, we should live up to 
His trust. 

Mr. Miner then showed his slides, iilus- 
trating his talk of the evening. He stated 
he had tagged altogether 351 wild Ducks 
and had received back 115 tags; he had 
tagged 105 wild Geese, of which he had 
35 tags back.from Hudson Bay, and 10 
from the Southern States. 

In showing the slides, Mr. Miner again 
made a strong Y peadige the protection of 
the birds and during nesting sea- 
son. He showed a picture of Susan and 
Delilah, also one of David and Jonathan. 
A number of the slides showed the Geese 
in the pond by his home, and the crowds 
of people who came to see them. Also 
demonstrating their tameness and utter 
trust in members of his family, eating 
food from the spoon of Mr. Miner’s little 
son, etc. 


We extract below from a personal 
letter to the Editor some facts of in- 
terest to bird lovers. 

“You have doubtless read of the hab- 
its of the Cowbird, that nefarious 
Blackbird that is too lazy to build a 
nest and lays its eggs in other birds’ 
nests. Well, this morning I took a 
peep into the nest of a Yellow Warbler 
that was builded in the Spirea that 
surrounds the front porch of my cot- 
tage, and behold therein were two 
eggs, one little bluish white egg, 
that of the Yellow Warbler, and an- 
other large egg, almost as big as a 
Robin’s, grayish white with brown 
~ specks all over it, the egg of a Cow- 
bird. I had often read of this, but 
this is the first time I had noticed 
it. Of course I will remove the Cow- 
bird’s egg at once, and relieve the 
anxiety of the little yellow bird.” 


The Wren 


This year, for the first time, we have 
with us Jimmie and Jennie Wren. 
They found a home in a post in the 
rear of the Editor’s home. They are 
interesting neighbors and we hope 
they will return another year. The 
Phoebe, which we also have had with 
us since our home was built, seems 
to be no friend of the Wrens, but the 
Wrens easily escape by darting into 
the wood pile or into a thick Cherry 
tree. 

Since Mrs. Pleas told us about the 
battle of the Wrens and the Blue Birds 
we have little sympathy for the Wrens, 
as against the Phoebes, but as Mrs. 
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Pleas says, it is “the survival of the 
fittest,” or at least the survival of the 
“fightingest” if such a word may be 
used. 


Favorite Birds 


I enjoy the articles on other peo- 
ple’s favorite birds. My pets are the 
red Cardinals. We have many of them 


here. They build in my climbing ~ 


Roses, Honeysuckles, and shade trees; 
both on the lawn and in the flower 
garden. Sometimes the young birds 
leave the nests before strong enough 
to fly well. ‘Then I bring them in the 
house over night. When the snow is on 
the ground in Winter, I feed them. 
I can often count more than a dozen 
at one time. Sometimes four ‘or five 
at one time are picking berries from 
the Honeysuckle, and they are beauti- 
ful to look at. 
Mrs. G. M. Doty 

















View from one of THE FLower Grower north- 
east windows. The birds on the telephone wires 
are the Barn Swallow. This view will give our 

some idea of the rural surroundings of 
Tue Fiower Grower. Note the spire of the little 
coantry church in the lower lefthand corner. 

We have many kinds of birds here, from the 
dainty Hummingbird to the lugubrious Mud Hen; 
and birds which are now native to this section are, 
many of them, altogether different from those 
which were native here when the Editor was a 


y. 

Sometime we hope to have a series of photo- 
graphs of the surroundings of THE FLOWER 
Grower headquarters for the information of our 
readers. 


Conservation of Rare Wild Flowers 


By BerTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(In Gardeners’ Chronicle) 

Picked from the stalk or pulled up from 

the roots 
From over head or from under foot, 
Water wonders of pond or brook; 
Wherever you look and whatever you find, 
Leave something behind. 

—Julia Horatia Ewing 

To thinking nature lovers, it is a mat- 
ter of grave import and keen regret to 
learn, that unless precautionary mea- 
sures are taken to prevent the ruthless 
destruction and needless waste of the 
wealth of field and forests, many of our 
choicest wild flowers will soon vanish 
from their native haunts. 

The disappearance from sections, of 
wildings once found there in profusion, 
while accounted for in part, by the clear- 
ing of woods incident to the encroach- 
ment of civilization, is due also in no 
small measure, to sheer thoughtlessness 
or to the unrestrained desire of the self- 
ish to appropriate unearned treasures of 
meadow and grove. 

It has been necessary to enact state 
laws for the protection of our song birds 
and other game, but the legislating of 
flower-picking seems unappreciated and 
quite likely to prove as effective as en- 
deavoring to control satisfactorily the 
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morals of a nation by man-made laws, 
cluttering up the statute books with an 
additional “verboten.” Reparation is 
rather to be secured by the hearty co- 
operation of persons, who by a wide- 
spread campaign of education, or other 
effective means, must —_ and practice 
the conservation of the gems of woods, 
wayside and marsh. Floral and agri- 
cultural publications, the daily press, the 
grange and garden clubs can render in- 
estimable service in bringing the matter 
of the importance of plant preservation 
before a public intelligent enough to try 
through precept and example to teach 
sanity in the gathering of wild flowers, 
but the hope of the future is through 
the school children of the land, many of 
whom are classed among the transgress- 
ors. The capable, comprehending teacher, 
through Nature study work, has a great 
opportunity to help stem the tide that 
threatens to engulf the wonders of 
swamp, meadow and forest, by instilling 
into the receptive minds of the young 
such knowledge as will awaken a genuine 
and lasting love of Nature, and the ap- 
preciation of the fact that these priceless 
gifts are not for present enjoyment alone, 
but are held in trust for future genera- 
tions. School children, who have been 
thus skillfully taught, when appealed to, 
develop into staunch allies and trasty 
guardians of the wealth of woodland. 
Though they are not expected to attain 
the high standard-set by that great poet 
of Nature, Emerson, who asks— 
“Hast thou loved the woodrose 

and left it on its stalk?” 
still they should, after training of this 
kind, truly appreciate flowers, and to 
know when, what kind, and how many 
blossoms may be gathered without harm- 
ful effect upon the flora of the vicinity. 
To the average child, the quality of rarity 
does not add materially to the desirabil- 
ity of any particular flower, and many 
children gather from choice, attractive 
flowers, like the golden Buttercup, the 
charming Ox-eyed Daisy, the scintillant 
Dandelion, dainty Queen Anne’s Lace, 
star-like Asters and other very commun 
wayside beauties, thus satisfying their 
desire for flowers and at the same time 
conferring a favor on the farmer who 
justly classes them and similar sorts 
among troublesome “weeds.” Most chil- 
dren assuredly feel like Lucy Larcom 
who said: 

“T like these plants that you call weeds, 

Sedge, hardhack, mullein, yarrow,— 

That knit their roots and sow their seeds 

Where any grassy wheel track leads 

Through country by-ways narrow.” 

It seems reasonable to believe that 
children who have been educated along 
these lines will become intelligent Nature 
lovers, and will not, when they grow up, 
be numbered among those heedless joy- 
riders who without right or reason, de- 
spoil the woods, wayside and trespass on 
roadside property, carrying off as tro- 
plies of a day in the country, armfuls of 
drooping flowers and large branches of 
Apple blossoms, Lilacs and other flawer- 
ing trees and shrubs according to the 
season of bloom. A movement for the 
protection of the harvest of the country- 
side should make such depredations, now 
all too common, exceptions and should 
subject the offenders to merited public 
censure and scorn. 


A news dealer in forwarding a sub- 
scrintion states that his customer se- 
lected THE FLOWER GROWER as the best 
of six other magazines of which he 
had secured sample copies. 
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How to Construct a Small Greenhouse 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower} 


LL amateur gardeners would like 
to possess a greenhouse of some- 
kind, in which to grow choice 
flowers, fruit, or vegetables. 

With even a very small greenhouse it 
is possible to grow many things out of 
season. Flowers may be grown for 
house decoration, (or for sale), early 
flower and vegetable seeds started; 
and even the space under the benches 
used to force Rhubarb or Seakale or 
grow Mushrooms. 

The cost of construction prevents 
many people from building a green- 
house, but many would build a small 


BY T. SHEWARD 


The concrete foundaticns are six 
inches above ground level, and anchor 
bolts are let into the concrete every six 
feet, for bolting on a 2”x 4” sill, as 
shown at K. After the sill is bolted 
to the concrete, the four corner posts 
are nailed to it. These are five feet 
six inches long, and are made of 4”x4” 
dressed scantling, which has been rab- 
beted out at the corners, J, to receive 
the glass. When these are in place a 
plate 20 feet long is nailed onto them, 
on each side, as shown at G. This 
plate is made from a piece of 4” x 4”, 
and is shown at E, in the diagram. The 


all around the house, two feet six 
inches from the concrete, and over this 
a plate of 114” x 6” is nailed. 

The sides are boarded up from the 
concrete to this sill with shiplap, and 
waterproof paper is nailed over this, 
then rustic is nailed on top. After 
this is finished the sashbars are nailed 
in place, being spaced to take 16” x 16” 
glass. Sashbar can be purchased ready 
for use at any large lumber dealer’s, 
and is shaped as at A, with a cap to 
screw down over the glass, which is 
butted, end to end. The way that the 
sashbar is cut to fit over the sill is 
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greenhouse, and do the work them- 
selves, if they knew just how to go 
about it. The following article will 
show the handy amateur how to build 
his own greenhouse. 

The greenhouse shown at M, is 
twenty feet long by fourteen feet wide, 
a useful size and not too expensive. 
The material needed for this house will 
be about as follows: Six cases of 
16”x16” glass; 400 feet of heavy 
sashbar with capping; 300 feet of 
shiplap; 300 feet of rustic; 100 feet of 
4” x 4”; 200 feet of 2” x 4”; 2 rolls of 
waterproof paper; one door, 3’ x 6’; 
and six sacks of cement. It is built 
on a concrete foundation, and is eight 
feet high at the ridge and six feet at 
the eaves. 

The ventilators are made from win- 
dows, and the door is from a factory. 





little rabbet in the side is made with 
the special.plane, H, and is for the 
glass to fit into on the sides of the 
house. 

When the plate is in place the two 
ends of the house are set up. A front 
view of the house is shown at L. Notice 
how the ridge is held in place at each 
end of the house with two heavy sash- 
bars, made from 2” x 4” rabbeted to 
take glass. The ridge bar is a piece 
of dressed 2” x4”, twenty feet long 
and a groove is cut into it on each side 
for the glass to fit into, with the plane, 
H. The doorposts are next set in 
place and help to support the ridge. 
The door is six feet high and three 
feet wide. Over the door a small ven- 
tilator is placed, as shown in the dia- 
gram. This can be bought or made, 
D. A piece of 2” x4” scantling goes 





shown at F and C. The way it is 
nailed to the ridge is shown at I. All 
the sashbars around the sides and ends 
of the house are nailed in place and not 
mortised. To fit in the glass on the 
roof, start at the bottom and work up 
to the ridge, first driving two small 
nails into the sill to hold the glass 
from sliding out, then after the glass 
is in place screw down the wooden cap. 
The little ventilator, D, can be made 
from 2”x2” dressed lumber, the 
grooves to take the giass being made 
with the little plane, H. 

For heating the small greenhouses 
of this size there is a small boiler with 
radiators that fit together in sec*ions, 
and are easily put together, which is 
sold by several firms who build green- 
houses. 
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Garden Notes on Gladioli 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 
(District of Columbia] 


PART VI—Continued 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


Rosea Superba (Spencer). A fine bright 
clear pink, of value for cutting. Season 
wet. Spike strong, 37 in.; 15 blooms, 

excellent substance! size 4 in., wide open, 


ent substance; blooming 9 days. 
rmels very "oer Planted 5/6 and 
pe 7/2 requiring 80 days. 


(XXXX). 

Rosella (Groff).* Deep magenta shaded 
cerise, and shaded to white bases bearing 
blotch and lines of deep crimson, the 

white edged violet where it joins the 
magenta; pistil pink, anthers lilac. In a 
dry season spike is strong, 19 in.; in a 
wet one, strong slender, 38 in.; 6 to 12 
blooms, according to size of corm, separ- 
ate, two to three open, size 3 and 3% in., 
wide open triangular, spreading form, 
excellent substance; blooming 6 to 12 
days. Cormels fair weve | prolific. In a dry 
season when plan 5/5, bloomed 7 com 
and 7/28 (small corm), requiring, re- 
spectively, 80 and 84 days. In a wet sea- 
son, ‘on Le gee 5/16, bloomed 7/22 and 
7/29 (small corm respec- 
tively, 67 and 74 days. REX). 

Rosy Morn (Brown). Bright rose-pink 
blending gradually to a white throat; 
lower petals blotched carmine. Fine. Sea- 
son wet. Should prove of value for cut- 

Spike strong, 39 in.; 14 blooms, 

ct, five open, size 4 in., wide open, 
‘neation t substance; blooming 10 days. 
Cormels prolific. Planted 5/3 and bloomed 
7/28, be gg rs, days. (XXXX). 

Royalty (Christy). Inside of petals 
pure red shaded and overlaid toward 
edges with cerise, light purple and crim- 
son; blood-red throat; lower petals with 
white bases blending to a ring of ma- 
genta ; outside, cerise overlaid scarlet and 
crimson; whole effect a_ beautifully 
blended, brilliant light purple. There is 
no other “blue” near like it. Season wet. 
oe ete 
9 to 12 blooms, four open, Sine om 
pact, size 4 in., wide open diamon form, 
upper central petal with slightly droop- 
ing tip, with tips of the other two upper 

refiexing, excellent substance; 
Gounien 8 to 11 days. Cormels prolific. 
Planted 5/15 and _ 8/10, requir- 
ing 87 days. (XXXX 

Sara Bernhardt Fis: Pale lav- 
ender, lower petals blotched rich cerise 
on cream-yellow bases; other petals with 
midribs of cream blending to cerise to- 
ward throat; outside of petals slightly 
shaded cerise. Distinct and- delicately 
beautiful. Season wet. Spike strong, 
26 to 30 in.; 9 to 14 blooms, compact, 
four open, size 3% to 4 in., wide open 
Lily form, excellent substance; blooming 
9 to 14 days. Cormels fairly prolific. 
Planted 5/18 and bloomed 7/30 "sie 7/31, 
requiring, respectively, 73 and 74 days. 
(XXXX). 

Saw Tooth (Kunderd). Ruffled. Black- 
ish red, throat nearly black-maroon. 
Bloom is too much and not well 

opened. Season wet. Spike strong, 30 
in.; 10 blooms, separate, four open, size 

*In case of varieties (*) Lo i on eee 
nator or introducer were obtained 
from Cornell as ae n Bulletin i Gladiolus 
Studies III, Varieties of the Garden Giadiolus, by 
Alfred C. c. Hottes, published by Cornell University, 





2% in., tubular, very good substance; 
blooming 6 days Increase not noted. 
Planted” 5/t ‘and bloomed 8/8, requiring 
99 days. 
Sea Pal” (Stalnaker). Salmon-pink 
blended with pure pink, lower petals with 
violet-pink featuer. Very pretty and 
for cutting. Season wet. Spike strong, 
graceful, 36 in.; 15 blooms, fairly com- 
pact, four to five open, size 3% in., wide 
open, very good substance; blooming 8 
days. Increase good. Planted 5/18 Set 
(exe). 8/26, requiring 100 days. 


Semaphore (Lemoine). Brick-red, lower 
petals deep crimson to bases and yellow 
pg § near tips. Odd and ugly. Sea- 

Spike strong, 30 in.; 4 to 8 
blooms, compact, three epen, siz 1% in., 
poor substance, bl te s 4 
tg Loe fair to ot 
b/s “ny. bloomed 7/2 Seber 3 
ys. 

Sensation (Brown). Bright red blend- 
ing to dark red in throat, with broad yel- 
low midrib to each petal. Distinct, beau- 
tiful, brilliant. Season wet. Spike strong, 
43 in.; 17 blooms, compact, many open, 
size 4 in., wide open, facing around the 
spike, excellent substance; blooming 11 
days. Cormels prolific. Planted 5/13 
io > a 8/24, requiring 103 days. 


Shasta (Burbank). nea, Soares some- 
times slightly suffused o- Season 
wet. Spike strong, 30 12 blooms, 
com: teu ona ee wide open, 

tance; blooming 5 "days. In- 
crease not noted. Planted 5/5 and 


bloomed 8/1, 88 days. (XX). 
Shedowa | a ds). A soft delicate mot- 
tled pink. wet. Spike 


tty. 

strong, 88 in.; 16 blooms, compact, four 

open, size 4% in., wide open spreading 

ro very good substance; blooming 8 
Increase good. Planted 5/13 Be 

Samacaa 8/16, requiring 95 days.(XXX). 

Silveretta (Groff). Blush-white 
blotched with carmine. Harmonious col- 
oring, making a very good cut flower. 
Season wet.. iejie-seuie, 36 in.; 17 
blooms, fairly se; te, five open, size 3 
in., wide open Lily form, very good sub- 
stance; blooming io days. Cormels fairly 
prolific. Planted 5/19 cad bloomed 8/16, 
requiring 89 days. (XXX). ° 

“Snow King —. An improvement 
on Augusta. Pure white. Season wet. 
Spike strong, 38 in.;- 16 blooms, fairly 
compact, many open, size 4 in., wide open, 
very good substance; blooming 8 days. 
Increase good. Planted 5/20 and bloomed 
8/24, requiring 96 days. (XXX). 

Sophocles (Kelway(?)). Fiery scarlet- 
red, with velvety dark red blotches which 
are lined with white. A beauty. Season 
wet. Spike strong, 37 in.; 14 blooms, com- 
pact, six — size 8% i in., ——s ty 

good substance; blooming ays 
pon Bk ae not noted. Planted 5/14 and 
bloomed 8/27, requiring 105 days. 
(XXXX). 

Souvenir (Brown). Rose-pink tinged 
with lavender, overlaid with rosy crim- 
son; midribs light; lower petals feath- 
ered, striped and stippled on bases with 
crimson and blood-red. General effect is 
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a bright magenta. Fine. Season dry. 
Spi. e strong, 14 to 28 in.; 4 to 12 blooms, 
according to size of corm, fairly compact, 
four open, size 3 in., wide cpen triangu- 
lar, excellent substance; blooming 6 to 
14 days. Increase . Planted 5 VAs and 
bloomed 8/8 and 0 (small corm), re- 


‘quiring, oe BH bg 82 and 94 ‘dese. 


Season wet. Spikes strong, 30 to 38 in.; 
6 to 16 blooms, according to size of corm, 
fairly compact, five open, size 3% in., 
wide open triangular, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 8 to 16 days. Cormels 
prolific. Planted 5/4 and insend 7/26, 
7/28 and 8/2 (small corm), requiring, 
respectively, 83, 85 and 90 days.(XXXX). 
Spanish Prince (Burbank (7?)). Bril- 
liant scarlet shaded darker on edges and 
tips; bases of lower petals ivory-white 
striped and stippled to throat with blood- 
scarlet; pistil scarlet, anthers purple-red 
and violet, oe much darker than 
Prine ry good. Season wet. Spike 
strong, 32 Me 4 to 11 blooms, separate, 
three open, size 4 in., — — trian- 
gular, spreading form, lent sub- 
stance; blooming 14 to 16 “eave. Cormels 
fairly prolific. Planted 5/27 and bloomed 
vi A 8/30, requiring 93 and 95 days. 


(XxX 

Spot (Childs). White spotted with 
rose. Season wet. Spike strong, 36 in.; 
14 blooms, fairly compact, three open, 
size 3 in., wide open, good substance; 
blooming 6 days. Increase not noted. 
— 5/11 aad bloomed 8/9, requir- 

90 days. (XX). 

ummer (Hoeg). Rich magenta with 
lighter throat. Season wet. Spike strong, 
slender, 37 in.; 14 blooms, separate, three 
open, size 3 in., wide open, good sub- 
stance; blooming 5 days. Increase good. 
ry 5/2 and bloomed 8/3, requir- 


93 days. (XX). 
unburst (Childs). hee gs canary-yel- 
low flamed on edges with carmine-rose 


Distinct and pretty. Season wet. Spike 
strong, slender, 36 in.; 15 biooms, fairly 
compact, four open size 3% in., wide 
open, very good substance; blooming 7 
days. Increase good. Planted 5 /28 and 
ee 8/25, requiring 89 days.(XXX). 

ymmetry (Burbank). Salmon-pink 
faked with violet. A pretty pastel color. 
Season wet. Spike strong, 87 in.; 15 
blooms, compact, many open, size 4 in., 
wide open, excellent substance; blooming 
10 days. Increase good. Planted 5/8 
and bloomed 8/5, requiring 92 days. 
(XXX). 

Tavistock (Gage). A lighter scarlet 
than Princeps with a smailer blotch. 
Very good. Season wet. Spike strong, 
branching, 46 in.; 13 blooms, compact, 
many open, size 5% in., wide o tri- 
angular, fairly good substance; bloom- 
ing 4 days. Cormels prolific. Planted 
5/18 and bloomed 9/9, requiring 114 
days. (XXX). 

Theda Bara (Decorah Gladiolus Gar- 
dens). Pure white slightly flaked rose- 
pink on outside of petals; lower petals 
blending to creamy buif in centers, bases 
striped and stippled deep rose; small 
crimson throat.. Season wet. Spike 
strong, 30 in.; 8 to 12 blooms, fairly com- 
pact, several open. size 2% in., wide open 
triangular, excellent substance; bloomin 
7 to 10 days. Planted 5/15 and bloom 
8/20, requiring 97 days. (XXX). 

Thermidor (Gravereau).¢t Salmon-red, 
flushed on edges with slaty gray. Dis- 
tinct but it does not appeal to me. Sea- 
sop wet. Spike strong, 36 in.; 14 blooms, 
separate, three open, size 3 in., wide open, 

t ~~ } Varieties so marked, information as to origi- 


nator taken from “Gladiolus Nomenclature,” Tue 
Firower Grower, 1921-22, by Clark W. Brown. 
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good substance; blooming 6 days. In- 
crease good. Planted 5/14 and bloomed 
8/23, requiring 101 days. (XXX). 

Tiger - Rosy vermilion-red 
overlaid and ded and marked ma- 
hogany-brown, with blotches of dark 
blood-red. A fine pastel color. Season 
wet. Spike strong, 36 in.; 18 blooms, 
fairly be cones several open, size 3% in., 
wide open, good substance; blooming 10 
days. nerease fairly good. Planted 
5/28 and bloomed 8/30, requiring 94 
days. (XXX). 


‘itanic (Hoeg) — -purple with a 
white line through the centers of the 
lower petals. A very good “blue.” Sea- 


son wet. — strong, 33 in.; 17 blooms, 

our open, size 5% in., wide 

open triangular, loosely formed, very 

substance; blooming 9 days. Cormels 

airly prolific. Planted 5. /16 and bloomed 
9/13, requiring 120 days. (XXXX). 

Venice (Brown). Clear violet-pink 
blending to crimson in the throat. Dainty 
and aoe for cutting. Season wet. Spike 
pone 86 in.; 14 blooms, fairly com- 

t, five open, size 3% in., wide open, 
substance; blooming 8 days 
Increase good. Planted 5/1 oa bloomed 
8/4, requiring 95 days. ( ). 

WwW Brown). a magenta 
shaded rker on edges, shading to 
waite midribs on upper petals, ont 

oo midribs and bases on lower —_ 

shaded cream and ightly 
striped a magenta. Pistil rose, an- 
thers laven th rose stems. Beauti- 

. Season wet. Spikes strong, 24 to 
30 in.; 6 to 14 blooms, compact, three 
open, size 3% to 4 in., wide trian- 

» good substance; yreoese 4 to 12 
to corm). 


(according _ 
Cormels fairly prolific. Planted 5/18 and 
poeg 8/18 and sg (large ee, a 
, respectively, 92 and 6&3 days. 


Waushakum (Brown). Outside of nd 
als rose overlaid rosy crimson; 
side rich rose-pink feathered and flecked 
ye rose or rosy crimson; lower petals 
having cream-white midribs blending to 
deep cream bases which are striped and 
stippled light crimson; throat deep crim- 
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son. Beautifully blended colors. Season 
wet. Spike-strong, 33 to 38 in.; 8 blooms 
(small corm) to 15, separate, ‘five open, 
size 4 in., wide open triangular, spread- 
ing form, excellent substance; blooming 
7 to 14 days. Cormels prolific. Planted 
5/22 gente bloomed 8 /23 ane 8/8 ine 
corm), g, respectively, an 
xuxx). 


days. ( 
Welles (Gage). Lilac-pink, two of 
lower s soft primrose with crimson 
throat pooner Si Very good. Season wet. 
Spike strong, 36 in.; 15 blooms, fairly 
compact, five open, size 3% in., wide open, 
very good substance; blooming 7 days. 
ie very prolific. Planted 5/10 and 
bloomed 8/4, requi we. Sm days. (XXX). 

White America ). A seedling 
of America, ane by G. Joerg. Pure 
white, very slightly tinted palest blue 
near edges, but at a little distance purest 
white; small throat markings of blue. 
One of the few real blue-whites, very fine 
for cutting. Season wet. Spike strong, 
stout, 40 to 48 'n.; 12 to 18 blooms, com- 
pact, many open, size 4% in., wide open 
‘orm of America, excellent. substance; 
blooming 10 to 15 days. Cormels. very 
prolific. Planted 5/19 and bloomed 8/5, 
requiring 78 days. (XXXX). 

White Cloud (Christy). White with a 
distinct heavy maroon blotch. Fine for 
fn; 10° one ag Spike strong, 48 
in; looms, fairly six open, 
ase exellent cotabenees 

looming rmels very prolific. 
rere 5/6 a bloomed 7/19, requir- 
74 days. (XXXX). 
hite Giant (Van Meerbeek). Not the 
same as Giant White (Kunderd). Pure 
white with a little carmine marking in 
throat. A fine white. Season wet. Spike 
ge stout, re Pg at blooms, compact, 
ve open, size wide open, very good 
substance ; blooming 8 days. Increase 
good. Planted 5/26 and bloomed 8/28, 
requiring 94 days. (XXXX). 

White Glory (Kunderd). Pure white 
with an ue throat and feather 
blotch on lower petals. Lightly ruffled. 
Very good. Season wet. Spike strong, 
29 to 32 in.; 15 blooms, com four 
open, size 3% in., wide open Lily form, 
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good substance; blooming 7 days. In- 
crease not noted. Planted 5/16 and 
bloomed 8 /23, requiring 99 days. (XXX). 

White Wonder (Christy) . Not the same 
as White Wonder, (Kemp). Clear white 
with a barely noticeable blotch in throat. 
Very good. Season wet. Spike strong, 
36 in.; 15 blooms, compact, five open, size 
3% in., wide open, frilled, very good sub- 
stance; bloomi 9 days. Cormels very 
prolific. Plan 5/6 and bloomed 7/31, 
requiring 86 days. (XXXX). 

Wine King (Black). Rich purplish 
wine-red. A fine color. Season wet. Spike 
strong, 37 in.; 14 blooms, fairly compact, 
four open, size 3% in., wide open, very 
good substance; blooming 9 days. In- 
crease good. Planted 5/25 and bloomed 
8/24, requiring 91 days. (XXXX). 

Winona (Brown). Old rose overlaid 
with magenta and dull purple; outside 
edges blending to purple, ppper petals 
blend to cream midribs and bases; throat 
— yellow encircled deep blood-red ; 
ower petals blend to canary yellow bases 
blotched and stippled d blood-red ; 
pistil pale pink, anthers pale pink with 
stems blended white and violet. Buds dull 
purple. Very fine and distinct. Season 
wet. Spike strong, 40 in.; 10 to 15 blooms, 
compact, six open, size 3% to 4 in., wide 

+ ek a informal shape, excellent substance; 

6 to 10 days. Increase good. 
Planted 45/18 and bloomed 8 he = att 
requi vely, an 1 days. 
(KXEXY, 

Wistaria (Tracy). Palest ciear laven- 
der with violet suffusion and darker 
throat. A fine “blue.” Season wet. Spike 
strong, slender, 33 in.; 14 blooms, separ- 
ate, four open, size 3%4 i in., very good sub- 
stance; peeve FS Cormels fair’ 
Feu Planted 5/15 ro bloomed 8 / 

— 99 days. (XXXX). 

oa (Lemoine) .t a 
ie i with crimson-maroon 
Very good dark color. Sanson wit. tptbe ice 
strong, 36 in.; 14 blooms, compact, 
open, size 4 in., ee ame ae ma 
substance; blooming 9 days. Cormels 
fairly prolific. Planted 5/13 and bloomed 
8/17, requiring 96 days. (XXXX). 

(Continued in October issue) 





Gladiolus Nomenclature 


(Continued from August issue) 
LIST OF NAMED GLADIOLI 


Compiled by Clark W. Brown, Ashland, Massachusetts 


[Writeon expressly for The Flawer Grower) 

This installment of names completes 
the original list and will be followed 
next month by a list of “Additions and 
Corrections.” 


Through the kindness of Mr. Madi- . 


son Cooper this complete series of lists 
will be printed and bound in some per- 
manent form for the convenience of 
all growers desiring it. The price will 
be not to exceed $1.90 and may be less 


Originator, introducer 
Name _ OF grower first listing it Date 
Vinula - Krelage - 1916 
Viola Miller 1916 
Viola Kunderd 1916 
Viola 3 Velthuys 1917 
Viola National 1921 
Violet y 1913 
Violet de Parma Grullemans 1916 
vue Glory Kunderd 1916 


Hogewoning 1917 


et Perfection 
Grullemans 1916 


Violet Queen 


if a sufficient number are ordered. 
Send your orders now te either the 
Publisher or Author so that plenty of 
copies may be prepared. 
CLARK W. Brown 


Readers should understand that in 
reprinting these nomenclature articles 
by Mr. Brown that there is no desire 
on the part of any one to make a profit 





out of them. The articles are so valu- 
able for reference purposes to those 
who are growing Gladioli on any con- 
siderable scale, whether as commercial 
growers or as amateurs, that it is my 
desire to put them in permanent form 
so that they will be of most value to 
our readers. 


MADISON CooPER, Editor 


Originator, introducer . 
Main color Name or grower first listing it Date Main color 
Carmine (Prim) Violetta 1910 Purple 
Mauve Viper Kel way 1 Blood-red 
Virginia 1910 Salmon 
White Virginia Vos 1916 Brick-red 
———. yorvie Virginia Tully 1921 Mauve 
Hel Virginia Garnier 1910 Scarlet 
Viele” Virginia Hale Kunderd 1921 Salmon 
Violet Virginia M, Fisher | ed 1921 Rose-pink 
Vio let Virginie ~ Gravereau 1915 Rose 
Violet (Prim) Viscount : Brown 1921 Orange 
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Originator, introducer Originator, introducer 
Name or grower txet listing & Date or grower first listing it Date 














ee | - Made eat 
Viscountess Althorpe Kelway 1913 Scarlet William Falconer Childs 1909 Pink 
Viscountess Iveagh Kelway 1912 White William Kelway Kelway 1913 Scarlet 
Vision Austin 1916 Pink William Kent Diener 1917 Pink 
ista Austin White William Mason (see 
Vista Burchett Vermilion Velvet King) : 
Vistula Kunderd 1921 Violet William Robinson Kelway 1913 Rosy lilac 
Vivian Kunderd 1921 Quates William Steinhausen Pfitzer 1905 Poppy color 
Vivid Cowee 1913 Purple William II Westerbeek 1916 Crimson 
Vv. L. S. R Auten Coral-red Willis E. Fryer Kunderd 1918 Violet 
Volsci Kelway 1913 Crimson Wilinetta Curtis Gage 1916 
Voltaire Gravereau 1915 Carmine Willy Wigman Waarner 1912 White 
Voluptuary Kelway 1916 Crimson Wine Drop Kunderd 1917 Wine-red 
Volusus Kelway 1913 nth Wine King Black 1917 e 
Von Blissing Westerleek 1918 Biue Winifred Crawford Poppy-red 
ondel Kelway 1913 Purple Winnetka Kunderd 1917 White 
Vulcain Gravereau 1915 Rose Winona Brown 1920 Magenta 
Vulcan 1910 Coppery red Winsome Miller White 
Vulcan Grullemans 1916 Salmon (Prim) Wisconsin Vos 1920 White 
Wachusetts Kunderd 1914 mon Wistaria Tracy 1920 Lavender 
Waldorf wn 1920 Magenta Wistaria Diener 1921 Pale lilac 
Walhalla Kunderd 1916 White Witch Cowee 1913 Red 
Ww Austin 1916 Salmon W. L. L. Reeves Kelway 1916 Scarlet 
Wanda Coblentz Rose Wolverine Vos 1920 Flesh 
aneta Kun 1922 Pink (Prim) Wonder 1910 Amaranth red 
Wapello Goodrich 1921 Pink (Prim) Wonder Zeestraten 1921 Pink 
Var Groff 1914 Blood-red Woodcote Churcher 1920 Scarlet (Prim) 
Warwick Kelway 1912 Cherry Weodrow Alexander 1914 Scarlet 
Washington ‘Os 1916 White Wraith Kelway 1916 Yellow (Prim) 
Washington Van Der Schoot 1916 Red W. R. Black 1919 Magenta 
Waukegan Kunderd 1917 Rose W. S. Fitzgerald Kelway 1912 Rose 
Waukesha Childs 1896 Vermilion wee Kelway 1912 Maroon 
Waushakum Brown 1919 Rose W. Watson Kelway 1913 Lilac-rose 
Wearne Wyche Kelway 1916 Salmon Wyandaich Childs 1914 
Weisse Dame (see Xanthia Krelage 1920 Orange (Prim) 
Rochester White) Westerbeek 1918 White 
Wellesley we 1917 Lilae-pink X. ¥. Kunderd 1915 
Wellington Kelway 1913 Maroon Yellow Beauty Kelway 1911 Yellow 
Western Glory Kelway 1912 Yellow Kunderd 1915 Yellow 
Wetona Kunderd 1918 Dark red Yellow Boy Kelway 1913 Yellow 
White / Childs 1919 White Yellow Brenchley- 
White & Gold White ensis (see Hol- 
White Beauty Kelway 1919 White landia) 
White Belle Kunderd 1918 White Yellow Duke National 1921 Lemon (Prim) 
White Bu Kunderd 1922 White (Prim) Yellow Gem Kunderd 1918 Yeliow 
White City Jo 1921 White Yellow Glory Kunderd 1922 Yellow 
White Cloud Cowee 1913 White Yellow Hammer Grullemans 1916 Yellow (Prim) 
White Cloud Kelway 1916 White Yellow Jacket (see 
ite Austin 1915 White Madam Butterft: 
Ww te Austin White Yellow Jacket Metzner 1916 Yellow 
v hite Kunderd 1918 White Yellow t Yellow (Prim) 
White sior Yellow Perfection Grullemans 1916 Yellow (Prim) 
(see Reine de l’An- Yellow Prince ‘os 921 Orange (Prim) 
a Yellow Prize Metzner 1918 Yellow 
White Giant Van Meerbeek 1913 White Yellow Queen Churcher 1921 Yellow (Prim) 
White Glory Kunderd 1914 White Yellow Standard Heemskerk 1921 Yellow 
White Hawk Grullemans 1916 White Yellowstone Dr. Hoeg n 
White Ivory Kunderd 1914 White Yoeman Kunderd 1918 Salmon (Prim) 
White Kunderd 1914 Amber-white Yolo Metzner 1918 se 
White Lady & Yosemite Metzner 1917 Salmon 
dt 1897 White Yosemite Diener 1 Vermilion 
White Light Grullemans 1919 White Youell’s Favorite Kunderd 1914 Lavender 
White Orchid Kunderd 1921 White Zaidie Spencer 1918 White 
White Wester! 1918 White Zam Kelway 1913 Lilac-rose 
White Pearl Kunderd 1915 White Zanzibar Westerbeek 1918 Brown 
White Pendleton Kunderd 1917 White Zenobia Kunderd 1918 Orange (Prim) 
White Perfection Vos 1921 White hir Zeestraten 1921 Lilac (Prim) 
White Pigeon Kun 1921 White hyr Krelage 1914 Old rose 
White Plume Kunderd 1921 White Zephyr’s Gift Metzner 1 Rose-pink 
White Queen (see = = in itzer 1914 te 
Rochester White) Zillertal Childs 1917 Carmine 
ite San mi Woodruff 1916 White Zingari Dr. H 1915 Rose 
Star Van Konij. 1915 Whi Zoe Kelway 1913 Scarlet 
White Wonder Kemp 1921 White Zoroaster Kelway 1916 Amaranth 
Wilbrink Hopman 1916 Pink Zulema Kunderd 1921 White 
Wild Rose Childs 1914 Rose Zulu Hogewoning 1917 Blue 
Wilhelmina 1910 Wine-red Zulu Wester 1918 Brown 
Wilhelmina Gude Gillett 1921 Salmon F ¥ " : 
La Kurtz Pfitzer 1914 Searlet In the October issue Mr. Brown will correct this valuable series of lists by 
m giving additi hich have come to him since the work on the lists was started. 
Steinhausen Pitzer 1910 Salmon This will be followed by corrections. Those having corrections te make in the 
Willeta Curtis Gage 1917 Fawn - . . “i : 
Wm. Bouguereau Lemoine 1915 Ruby red lists should communicate with Mr. Brown at once as it is desired for the benefit 
William Copeland Velthuys 1916 Light blue of all Gladiolus growers to have the lists as accurate as possible.—(EprToR) 





The Peerless Twelve Among Gladioli 


BY E, M. SANFORD 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


HEN one reads Mr. Brown’s volu- 

minous list or peruses the govern- 
ment’s pages of named varieties of 
Gladioli, and then assumes to select 
the best twelve on any principle, he 
would seem to be essaying an impos- 
sible task. However, when one pauses 
to consider that a very small propor- 
tion of these are generally grown the 
task becomes much simpler. There will 
probably never be any general agree- 
ment on the superiority of a limited 


number of varieties as tastes are as 
varied as individuals and few kinds 
are equally good for all purposes. 

A few years ago the writer began 
growing Gladioli in a small way out of 
admiration for the flower. As the in- 
terest grew the number of varieties 
increased. With increase of varieties 
came increase of stock and it was soon 
found necessary to dispose of some of 


‘it for lack of planting space. We have 


grown first and last perhaps five hun- 


dred different kinds; one season 
nearly two hundred varieties. With 
‘limited space and limited time (the 
writer is a pedagogue, by the way, and 
grows the flowers as an avocation or 
hobby, but seems to have won more 
fame as flower grower than as a 
schoolmaster) we have been also lim- 
iting the number of varieties with cer- 
tain ends in view. To grow those va- 
rieties for which there is a ready sale; 
those that are most attractive as cut 
-flowers, that is those of medium 
height, of graceful spike, and beautiful 
bloom; those that propagate well; 
those that are medium to high in price, 
(it costs no more to grow a dollar 
bulb than one that sells for five cents) ; 
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and a collection that will give consid- 
erable variety in color and colors that 
for the most part go well together in 
combinations. We therefore suggest 
the following list: 

Alice Tiplady considered by many 

the best of the primulinus yet pro- 
duced, or rather on the market. Des _ 
a fine shade of orange-salmon, a 
grower of medium height, and of pon 
germination; although with us it has 
not quite come up to expectations in 
this respect. 
Byron L. Smith, white overlaid with 
lavender-pink — a most _ beautiful 
flower. Medium in height, it has a 
graceful stem making it ideal for cut- 
ting. It is a fairly good propagator, 
germinates well, and is a medium 
early variety. The stock is in very 
good demand. 

Carmen Sylva, originated by Dr. 
Hoeg. The writer considers it the 
best medium priced white on the mar- 
ket. It is far above the ordinary as a 
propagator and one of the very best 
germinators. The bulblet stock looks 
the best of any in our garden with the 
possible exception of Mary Pickford. 
It has a larger flower than Lilywhite 
and we think it fully equal to it as a 
multiplier. 

_Evelyn Kirtland is a variety too well 
known to need description. A fine 
rose-pink. A bouquet of Evelyn Kirt- 
land and Carmen Sylva will satisfy the 
most fastidious taste. A flower spike 
from first size bulbs is more than 
medium in height, but those from 
smalier bulbs make good length for 
cutting. It is a great multiplier. 

Gold, this is another of Dr. Hoeg’s 
originations, and bids fair to make 
him famous. A fine yellow variety. 
Many specialists eonathen it superior 
to Golden Measure. It is a strong 
grower, a liberal producer of bulblets 
and the writer secured over 50% gev- 
mination from it last year, some an 
inch in size. With skillful handling 
it ought to do better than that. So 
scarce was the stock and so great 
the demand that the price was ad- 
vanced 300% last season. 

Jenny Lind, with Gold and Carmen 
Sylwa are Dr. "Hoeg’s three most popu- 
lar varieties. The arrangement of the 
flower on the spike is not so attractive 
as that of some varieties but the com- 
bination of color of the flower is said 
not to be duplicated anywhere. It is 
a good producer of bulblets but the 

tion has not been altogether 
satisfactory with the writer. 

Mary Pickford, white with soft yel- 
low throat, medium in height and 
great producer of bulblets, and a quick 
and large germinator. The bulblet 
stock of this variety is ahead of all 
others in our garden. The substance 
perhaps might be improved, but it is a 
beautiful flower and one of the earliest 
to come into bloom. 

Matthew Crawford. Medium in 
height, very vigorous, and a great mul- 
tiplier. It is a creamy pink, a cross 
between America and Kunderdi Glory. 
It is very much on the shade of Amer- 
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ica but a decided improvement on that 
variety. One ought to grow it by the 
thousand. 

Mona Lisa makes an ideal growth 
for cutting. It is a very soft rose- 
pink and one of the beauties. It is a 
good multiplier and excellent in ger- 
mination. Some growers have claimed 
that it has not been a success with 
them but with us the results have 
been very satisfactory. 

Mrs. Dr. Norton has long held an 
honored place among Gladioli. _ Its 
cream and pink flowers possess a 
queenly beauty that is difficult to equal. 
It is medium in height and vigorous in 
growth, and one of the most prolific 
producers of bulblets. The writer has 
not succeeded in securing a large ger- 
mination but hopes for better results 
this season. 

1910 Rose, fine shade of rose-pink 
with white median lines adding much 
to its attractiveness. It is a famous 
producer of buiblets and they nearly 
all germinete. Many of the bulblets 
are as large as those of Purple Glory. 
A very desirable variety in every way 
and one of the earliest. 

Prince of Wales. One of the fine 
ones from Holland. A salmon-pink of 
medium height and very prolific. In 
some cases the tops die early in the 
season and consequently the bulbs may 
be lost at digging time, 

For vigor, productiveness, and 
beauty Golden Glory and Crimson 
Glow should have a place in any select 
list but the spikes are almost too 
stocky for cutting. There are other 
varieties of great promise which after 
more mature testing may displace 
some of the above; such as Marie 
Kunderd, Giant Myrtle, White Won- 
der, Diener’s American Beauty, Le 
Marechal Foch, etc. Dr. Hoeg has an- 
other yellow that he has named Polly- 
anna which is almost as good as Gold. 
However, the writer feels that if he 
could grow the twelve above mentioned 
and no new ones were ever produced 
he would be growing the twelve aris- 
tocrats among Gladioli. 


Variegated St. Brunos Lily 

Anthericum vittatum variegatum, or 
as it is popularly known the Varie- 
gated St. Brunos Lily, is a very pretty 
herbaceous greenhouse plant with 
broadish grassy light green leaves 
which are evenly striped and margined 
with creamy white. In variegation and 
manner of growth it closely resembles 


- Pandanus Veitchi, but is more hardy, 


has a more rapid growth and is more 
easy of cultivation. It also has a hardy 
constitution which makes it most valu- 
able for growing into large specimens 
for the decoration of the window gar- 
den in greenhouse during the Winter 
months, and the porch during the 
Summer; while the smaller specimens 
can be used to good advantage in fill- 
ing window boxes, vases, and hanging 
baskets. It produces during its sea- 
son of growth long spikes of small star 
shaped flowers which are quite attrac- 
tive, and buds or short shoots are 
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formed on these stems, which if put in 
as cuttings in the ordinary way will 
root easily. 

In_ cultivation the Anthericum 
should be given at all times as light 
and sunny a situation as possible, and 
during the Winter months a tempera- 
ture of from 55 to 60 degrees, and wa- 
ter as required. 

In potting let them be given a iight 
loam soil, and well drained pots, pro- 
portionate to the size of the plants, 
and when large specimens are desired 
they should be gradually shifted on 
into pots of a larger size. But it is well 
not to overpot them as that will en- 
courage too rank and soft a growth. 
Neither should the plants be permitted 
to become pot bound. 

Propagation is effected by a careful 
division of the old plants, and this is 
best done when the plants are being 
repotted, and the best time for doing 
this is when the plants are being 
placed outside, about the last week in 
May. Cuas. E. PARNELL 


“Creeper Bright with 
Yellow Flowers” 
By I. G. NOYES 
(Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


Referring to “a creeper bright with 
yellow flowers” mentioned by Mr. 
Evans in a paper read before the Utica 
Garden Club: A member wonders if 
it is “money plant” (lysimachia Num- 
mularia). We have a guess coming. 
but before it comes we want to say a 
word about this old plant: (we still 
have it). We knew it fifty years ago 
as “money myrtle” and “myrtle.” 

Do you know that it makes a good 
ground cover under small shrubs, as 
Deutzias, small Spireas, and others of 
like growth? A mat of it, covered 
with its bright yellow flowers is decid- 
edly pretty, our way of looking at it; 
but opinions differ. 

We are going to guess that the 
plants growing in the crevices between 
the rocks were some species of Sed- 
ums, probably Sedum acre, which has 
bright yellow flowers, as also has some 
other species. Sedums are usually 
used in such locations, with charming 
effect. The dwarf or creeping species 
make good edging plants, and first 
class for rock work. 

Hardy species come in colors from 
white and yellow to rose and purplish 
shades, and with foliage from tiny 
leaves to those of three-fourths of an 
inch in diameter, and with colors from 
green to cabbage blue. Some are even 
variegated with white or yellow. 

Sedum stcloniferum, purplish; 8. 
Album, white; S. Kamtschaticum, yel- 
low; S. Secangulare, yellow; S. Ewer- 
sii, white, (Blue leaved) ; S. spurium, 
var. Roseum, Rose; S. Sieboldi, rose 
color, leaves blue, sometimes with a 
reddish edge, and in S. Sieboldii varie- 
gata marked with cream color. 

The above mentioned species are 
dwarf, grow from three to six inches 
high, and are hardy. They seem to 
prefer a sandy loam. Some will grow 
in sand. Must have good drainage. 











month not necessarily given up to 
reports and even in routine show 
reports we get glimpses of how 
widespread and ever spreading the 
cult of the Iris is and also which 
among the new varieties are attracting 


I: is a pleasure to come upon a 


general attention. Visiting Irises in 
bloom is a great satisfaction, but hear- 
ing mention of them from many di- 
verse people is a pretty good criterion 
of their value. 

I have also been gettirg some in- 
sight into the general opinion concern- 
ing the Symposium and its value and 
quite naturally a number of adverse 
criticisms as to the votes on special va- 
rieties. This has been particularly 
true in regard to the novelties and it 
has been no surprise to the jurors at 
least. The jurors by the way are in 
no enviable position, because many of 
you people seem to think that a vote 
once given is finally decided, whereas 
in fact, votes such as these are neces- 
sarily wholly comparative and conse- 
quently change with increased oppor- 
tunities for comparison. It is gener- 
ally conceded that on the whole, the 
Symposium is a big help, and I trust 
that none of you will have the poor 
taste to make a wholesale attack upon 
our work, or to give heed to personal 
criticism of the jurors. As a matter 
of fact, it was a question of publishing 
a jury Symposium NOW, or a full vote 
of the members the Lord knows when, 
and your officers are strong believers 
in “Do it now.” 


In my letters this Spring I find that 
the opinions on the most novel novel- 
ties are already changing slightly; 
Lent A., for example, seems not to 
have lost value, but rather to have en- 
tered into far r competition 
with things like Ambassadeur, or 
Swazi, (Bliss) ; and I have found that 
I have put my foot into it by classing 
the former, as of similar coloring to 
Mme. Cheri, Quaker Lady, etc.; 
whereas some compare it to Dr. Ber- 
nice and others to Alcazar. It only 
goes to show how much we need a real 
classification and also how extremely 
difficult it will be to distinguish be- 
tween blends predominantly yellow or 
lavender or pink in effect. That Am- 
bassadeur is a splendidly rich blend I 
feel sure, but never again will I ven- 
ture to compare it to any other. 

In the many comments on the Sym- 
posium I have found Mr. Shull’s points 
of view especially full of interest, par- 
ticularly that relating to the breeder. 
Personally I should prefer to group 
the introductions of various breeders 
by decades, in which case Foster for 
instance would show to far finer ad- 
vantage, but even so I think you will 
find Mr. Shull’s treatment of great in- 
terest and I hope you will also like the 


notes from Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Pu- 
dor. R. 8. S. 





JUDGING THE JUDGES 


I am sure we all appreciate the great 
value of the Symposium even when its 
aggregate judgments vary somewhat 
from our own. It is an excellent piece 
of work,.and the natural reaction with 
most members, and others who may see 
it, will be to pay little or no attention 
to varieties falling below a certain point. 
It should result presently in the dis- 
appearance from commercial lists and 
— many gardens, of the very inferior 
so 


My own garden, not being readily ex- 
areas I have had to set the mark 
airly high for future admissions whether 
by purchase, by exchange, cr even by 

ift from kindly disposed neighbors. 

eantime I am glad there are others 
whose gardens are more elastic and who 
can in this way supplement the test gar- 
dens of the A. I. S., or whose admissions 
will vary somewhat from my own. 

But the 7 may hold an inter- 
est aside from that indicated above. 
Studying the votes in an attitude of 
judging the judges, leads to some curious 
results. Apparently judges in the ag- 
gregate are not able to apply a decimal 
scale with very great evenness and there 
is evidence of quite a strong pull in either 
direction toward a whole number rather 
than a decimal part. Theoretically there 
might be as many varieties rated say at 
7.7 as at 8.0 or possibly even more, if 
judgment could be expressed accurately 
in tenths, but the tendency to gravitate 
toward the 7 or the 8 is quite marked, as 
witness the fact that there are in the 
Symposium 1037 ratings at 8, 1051 at 7, 
but only 607 at 7.5, where probably the 
greatest number would occur if every 
— could have been applied with equal 
value. 

J. MARION SHULL 





THE SYMPOSIUM AND THE IRIS 
BREEDER 


A statistical study of the Check List 
and the Symposium —— yields re- 
sults that are not without significance 
for the members of the A. I. S. and par- 
ticularly those who have definitely joined 
the ranks of the breeders. Are Ameri- 
can breeders as critical of their offerings 
as they should be? If the Symposium 
offers means of “judging the judges” it 
also unintentionally carries concealed in 
its pages a critical rating of the various 
breeders. We may ask of it how high 
must the quality be before a given breeder 
will commit the rashness of introducing 
and expect to get a pretty accurate an- 
swer, and the answer obtained does not 
yet give the American breeder as high 
a rank as would be desirable. 

Not all varieties in the Check List have 
been rated in the Symposium and many 
Symposium ratings are still based on a 
too meager vote and may be modified, but 
using the two as they stand and omitting 
all breeders who have not at least four 
rated varieties to their credit, Mr. Bliss, 
an Englishman, ranks first with thirty- 
five varieties whose average rating is 81; 
then come two Frenchmen, Verdier and 
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Vilmorin, each with an average of 79, 
after which we find still another Eng- 
lishman and another Frenchman before 
we arrive at the first Amercian breeder, 
whose rated varieties show an average 
rating of 76. The three leading American 
breeders, as measured by the numbers of 
varieties introduced, occupy sixth, eighth, 
and fourteenth places respectively in a 
total list of twenty, the last of the three 
with a rating as low as 67. 

By way of somewhat doubtful consola- 
tion the lowest ratings are also English 
and French but are more readily con- 
doned as they represent an earlier and 
now largely superseded list of varieties, 
those of Salter at an average rating of 
56 and of Lemon at 57. 

Many of the more recent American en- 
trants into the breeding field are still but 
poorly represented among the varieties 
that have been given a rating, but the 
showing indicated above should encour- 
age them to an attitude of fewer intro- 
ductions of decidedly higher quality. 

J. MARION SHULL 





1922 NOTES FROM SYDNEY B. MITCHELL, 
CALIFORNIA 


Our unusually long cold Winter again 
emphasized the value of Iris stylosa (un- 
guicularis), particularly for cut flowers. 
Its various types gave me fiowers from 
late September to early March. In some 
— the flowers are torn to pieces by 

irds necessitating a wire erie | such 
as is sometimes used to protect Straw- 


rries. 

Mr. Mohr’s Soledad was again the first 
Bearded Iris of any length of stem to 
give its general crop. (In Massachusetts 
it also came with the intermediates and 
was taller.) It is, however, not yet in 
the trade and is moreover really a rather 
tall intermediate and Mrs. Dean’s Lady 
Lou is therefore entitled to the credit of 
being the first tall variety to flower, com- 
ing with me a week before her finer San 
Gabriel and at least two weeks before 
others outside the Germanica group; it 
is of special value in extending the sea- 
son. f the older kinds I noted that 
Eldorado was again the one to maintain 
the longest season, Monsignor being 
about the next. The Ricardi seedlings 
of M. Denis also have long periods of 
bloom. The latest varieties were Am- 
bassadeur, Delicatissima, and Farr’s Blue 
Jay, Hiawatha, and Nokomis. Lent A.. 
Leverrier, Mile. Schwartz, Mme. Dur- 
rand, and Avalon again showed they mer- 
ited their ee in the Symposium. 
The value of substance was shown in that 
Avalon went through a hail storm which 
ruined all other flowers then out. 

Several Vilmorin varieties flowered 
for me for the first time; B i 
proved very fine in height, size, and 
shape though its coloring is not new; 
Opera and Dejazet are both quite dwarf 
but of beautifui colors; Raffet is dark 


‘and distinct; Turco not remarkable but 


Trianon, though small, gives a delight- 
fully fresh effect in its salmon, yellow 
and lavender blend. One further Denis 
Ricardi seedling, J. B. Dumas, is quite 
worth while, a crinkled pink with consid- 
erable yellow towards the base. 

Since seeing Miss Sturtevant’s Delight 
I am inclined to prefer it to all plicatas; 
its chief charm comes from its pink style 
branches. Corrida and Col. Candelot are 
not large but should be grown for their 
fine colors. In mass they ought to prove 
of great garden value just as Queen Cat- 
erina has. 

Though I had only one flower spike, 
Virginia Moore attracted more attention 
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than any other yellow. It was two feet 
high with me in a garden where varie- 
gatas are all quite dwarf. Its clear 
standards and only faintly veined falls 
give a color effect we have long needed 
in yellows. Of all the variegatas Fro 
again proved most satisfactory confirm- 
ing Mrs. Dean’s feeling that this is the 
best red and yellow under California con- 
ditions. Variegatas and such close rela- 
tives as Black Prince, Cordelia, and In- 
nocenza do best with us planted in leaf- 
mold, in partial shade and they also ap- 
preciate more water than the pallidas. 

Perhaps ry most interesting plot was 
the first flowering of some Hoogiana re- 
cently imported. They varied in size, 
vigor, and shade of lavender but all were 
of fine form and finish and ee 
easier growth than other as. en 
available they should be widely grown 
here in California at least. 





NOTES FROM 0. M. PUDOR, PUYALLUP, 
* WASHINGTON 


Asia was considered by everybody who 
saw it the finest of all, Afterglow was 
generally admired and [I see t I am 
so fortunate as to have some seed 
of this beautiful variety. (I shoul 
pect little but lavender in F-2 from pal- 
lida x aurea. R. S. S.) t 

Susiana bloomed very readily and is a 
wonderful blossom. Ay het Fev 
taken of it and also of Dream which has 
bloomed very freely and is proving a 
favorite. 

Alcazar, Isoline, Caterina, Oriflamme, 
Perfection, and Dalmatica were most 


bo’ 5 tamae the louse pine eters 
bo Somtecls and. Mt. enn were also 
popular. Among the blue-purples that 


grandiflora, Gertrude, and Goldcrest— 
the last, of course, is the finest and best 
blue (I doubt it. R. S. S.) but I am very 
fond of Juniata which I have found one 
of the best for cut flowers as well as a 
long bloomer. 

Brandywine is a wonderful color and 
will be much in demand when cheaper 
and Prospero is a very vigorous wer, 
more vigorous than most of my English 
importations, and has a fine flower. 

have found that my pink, white, and 


lavender Columbines, my tall pink Lu- 


pins, and my Day Lilies will make a most 
wonderful color scheme with most of the 
Irises. The lavender and white Sweet 
Rockets are also lovely and I plan to 

lant these liberally among my Irises this 
Fall as they certainly increase the effect 
of an Iris garden. 


NOTES 

I am glad that circumstances have 
permitted me tc comment on some of 
the Iris notes in the August issue. I 
valued Mr. Meade’s article particularly 
for the insight it gave me into the 
comparative colorings of many of the 
new lavenders. I have long been an 
admirer of Carthusian and that the 
Symposium rating is only 81 is un- 
doubtedly due to the fact that some 
firms have been distributing Glori of 
Hillegom or another pallida under this 
name. Such mistakes are particularly 
likely to have occurred among the older 
varieties. I was both amused and 
pleased that Mr. Meade should have 
rated Shekinah, one of my sister’s in- 


troductions, at 9.0; such a rating to 
my mind does not leave enough room 
at the top and some day I hope to see 
a yellow self as fine as the bluish Her- 
mione and that would clearly over- 
shadow Shekinah, even if Shekinah is 
the highest rated yellow now in the 
trade. 

Mr. Groschner’s criticism of the rat- 
ings given Rhein Nixe, Prosper Lau- 
gier, and others also shows no appre- 
ciation of what may be developed in 
the future. The lack of velvet in the 
falls of Rhein Nizxe, the lack of height 
in Pocahontas and White Knight, the 
dulled yellow of Iris King or the irreg- 
ular coloring -of Monsignor, are all 
points to be improved, and given im- 
provement in these respects none of 
them would be of high grade. Mr. 
Groschner also forgets that things like 
Innocenza and Iris King are much 
dwarfed under California conditions. 
His judgment is necessarily based on 
strictly local conditions and largely in- 
fluenced by personal predilections as 
is only natural; that he should broad- 
east his opinions and make disagree- 
ment therewith a cause for personal 
dispute is hardly the part of wisdom. 
The Symposium is far from perfect, 
but criticism such as Mr. Groschner 
makes in the August issue reveals too 
clearly the author himself. A Sym- 
posium that gives the consensus of the 
opinion of twenty-three of the fore- 
most growers is hardly in the same 
class as the output and opinion of one 
small grower. In fact anyone who 
suggests such a comparison merely 
lays himself open to ridicule. It is a 
pity that honest opinions should be 
cloaked in such a guise. 


I am no judge of poetry but I must 
confess to a real liking for the poem 
on the Iris that was dedicated to the 
Columbus Iris Society, whose Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Arbuckle, but recently sent 
me a fine report of. their activities. 
Their test garden and big public plant- 
ing initiated in 1920 made a splendid 
show this year and many additions 
have been carried out. 
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Mr. Farr, who acted as a judge at 
the Richmond Show, reports that there 
‘thave also been large park plantings 
and that the parking spaces through- 
out the length of Monument Avenue 
are embellished with liberal plantings 
of Irises most artistically arranged. 
He compares the quality of the minia- 
ture garden exhibits with that of the 
ones at the International Flower Show 
at New York, but I think I have al- 
ready told of Mrs. Wheelwright’s suc- 
cess as President of the James River 
Garden Club. 





I have been interested in two new 
phases of Iris activity in connection 
with local Women’s Clubs. In Yakima 
they held a competitive display fol- 
lowed by music and tea and to quote 
the Yakima Morning Herald “If com- 
ments are any criterion, the Iris show 
next year will find the number of ex- 
hibitors doubled.” Although I know 
of publicity displays on the West Coast 
this is the first case of competitive 
classes that I have heard of except for 
those at Redlands. That the A. I. S. 
had an indirect finger in the pie I feel 
sure for both Mrs. Robertson and O. 
M. Pudor were among the exhibitors 
and both are old members of our So- 
ciety. 





In Cincinnati a Garden Circle is be- 
ing formed within the ranks of the 
Women’s Club and the mention of Mrs. 
Taft and Mrs. Waters, both active A. 
I. S. members, leads me to think that 
the Iris will not be neglected. This 
reminds me that I have had no further 
word from Mrs. Farmer of the Sagi- 
naw Club concerning the competition 
for an Iris Garden held this Spring. 
To my mind this is a particularly at- 
tractive phase of developing Iris in- 
terest and I must get after the results. 





REGISTRATION 
Kera, (Morrison) Dark Grayish Lavender shaded 
lighter; 3 ft. C. E. F. Gersdorff. 


Steepway, reddish fawn and mauve; beard 
; 40 in. Arthur H. Scott. This variety 


orange 
— an H. M. at our Philadelphia Show in 


R. S. STURTEVANT, 
Secretary 
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Notes on My Garden Irises 


By FRANKLIN B. MEaD (Indiana) 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


To continue consideration of varie- 
ties of outstanding merit, the wonder- 
ful wine-red Edouard Michel is next 
in order. It is of splendid form and 
size and at once attracts the atten- 
tion of the garden visitor. It is an im- 
provement of the old Caprice which, in 
turn, is an improvement over Mme. 
Pacquitte. It has one fault and that is 
that on the second day the first flower 


is inclined to be loppy although the 
succeeding flowers, which are some- 
what smaller, have more substance and 
stand up well. I notice that one prom- 
inent catalogue describes it as “very 
handsome but a poor grower.” With 
me the growth is very strong and 
healthy and it forms very large, sound 
rhizomes. Ten of twenty-one jurors 
rate this Iris 9, which I believe is 
about correct. 

Ann Page is evidently an Iris of 
splendid form and color, doubtless the 
best of its color; in fact I have seen 
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no other shade of medium iris-blue like 
it. My single plant was not well enough 
established to give a characteristic 
bloom, as I had considerable difficulty 
in endeavoring to establish it in my 
garden. A similar difficulty was en- 
countered with many other English va- 
rieties, particularly the Bliss pallidas 
but now that they are acclimated they 
are all of strong growth. 

The Yeld Irises, Asia and Prospero, 
are distinct. acquisitions. They are sim- 
ilar in the habit of growth, which 
places them almost in a class by them- 
selves. The foliage is very tall and 
graceful, forming fine clumps, and the 
stalks are heavy and rise to the height 
of nearly fifty inches. Branching from 
near the ground, the two or three side 
stalks are almost as large as the stalks 
of most varieties. Both of these varie- 
ties, as is well known, are blends and 
are seen to best advantage in disasso- 
ciation from other Irises. I have in 
mind planting Asia in this manner at 
the head of a long path where its state- 
liness may be enjoyed from a distance. 

The stately Ambassadeur is one of 
the very best. It is in a class all by 
itself and is most imposing in size, 
substance, form and color. The very 
dullness of its dull, reddish violet 
standards enhances its artistic effect 
and intensifies the depth and substance 
of its wonderful, dark, velvety reddish 
violet falls. It is seen to the best ad- 
vantage looking at it toward the hori- 
zontal rays of the sun at sunset or 
sunrise. I had several plants in bloom 
in my garden this past season in happy 
association with other Irises of simi- 
lar and contrasting effect, Edouard 
Michel, Opera, Kochii, Magnifica, 
Gules, and Lady Jellicoe, with its ecru 
standards for contrast, and Grand 
Bouquet, a wonderful flower of amoena 
type much like an improved Sibyl, 
very tall with pinkish white standards 
and falls of the tone of Edouard 
Michel. Looking at this planting to- 
ward the setting or rising sun arouses 

- visions of medieval life and romance 
and was like looking through old 
cathedral windows at sunset. At such 
a time one is in entire agreement with 
Maurice Hewlett who writes that 
“horticulture is, next to music, the 
most sensitive of the fine arts.” 

Souvenir de Mme. Gaudichau, of 
great size, is by far the best of its 
color, a dark indigo blue. It is natural 
to think of crossing it with Kochii 
which I did last year and am waiting 
with interest the result next year. I 
now learn through Mr. Bonnewitz that 
M- Denis has already a superior va- 
riety through this crossing called 
Louis Bell, an extremely dark variety 
with black beard. 

Dominion is included in the list of 
outstanding merit on account of its 
marvelous color and wonderful sub- 
stance. As I saw it exhibited by Mrs. 
Taft at Columbus last year, it seemed 
to me to have the richest color of any 
flower I had ever seen. I saw a bloom 
on a plant not well established in Mr. 
Bonnewitz’s garden this year and it 
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did not seem to me to be greatly su- 
perior to Black Prince. Evidently it 
is an “in and outer” and wili not do 
well in some localities or in some sea- 
sons, especially as Mrs. Taft advised it 
did not do so well with her this year. 
Its greatest fault is that the flowers 
are too cramped and crowded on the 
stem and its greatest value seems to be 
that of an ancestor. 

An interesting group are the “Pink” 
Irises. The palest of these in my gar- 
den was Cherubim, a variety of mod- 
erate worth, however, as it should not 
rate over 7. Then came Wyomissing, 
not. of much value as an individual 
flower, it is true, but one which forms 
a wonderfully effective creamy pink 
mass in the landscape. For this pur- 
pose it is as yet indispensable. Wind- 
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Of even taller growth, fully forty-two 
inches, is Mr. Bliss’ Lancelot, quite 
distinctive with its bright orange 
beard, although I should say that it is 
not as valuable a plant as Delicatis- 
sima. 

As we linger on this group our 
minds inadvertently turn to Miss 
Sturtevant’s wonderful Avalon, a tall, 
lustrous pink-lavender of great size 
and substance, one of the very best 
Irises in the garden. . 

I have a planting already arranged 
for next season of mauve Irises inter- 
spersed with yellows, beginning with 
Mule. Schwartz, then Flavescens, then 
Avalon, then Shekinah, then Mauvine, 
and finally Mrs. Sherwin Wright. 
Mauvine is a superb, deep mauve Iris 
of tall growth, splendid habit and of 








Pallida Dalmatica Irises associated with Early Peonies 
in Mr. Mead’s garden, as described in last paragraph 


ham is somewhat deeper and then fol- 
low Queen May and Rose Unique and 
then, still deeper, the wonderful Rose- 
way, which is better than all the rest, 
as it should rate about 8.5. Itis a 
tall, strong grower and a very effective 
flower. Mt. Penn is a bright thing, 
somewhat similar to Roseway but not 
as fine in form and growth. Mr. Farr’s 
new Iris, Georgia, is doubtless a valu- 
able addition to this group and while 
it was not well established in my gar- 
den, the indications are that it will 
rate very high. It is quite probable 
that the new Susan Bliss from abroad 
will surpass them all. 

Allied to the foregoing group are 
the pastel pinks, of which Mrs. Allan 
Gray was the forerunner. Of taller 
and stronger growth is Mr. Bliss’ 
Margaret Moor, with standards and 
falls intermediate in tone between the 
standards and falls of Mrs. Allan 


Gray, but the general effect is not so ° 


good as that of Mrs. Allan Gray. Far 
surpassing these two varieties is Deli- 
catissima, a large flower with stand- 
ards and falls both about the same 
color as the beautiful standards of 
Mrs. Allan Gray. This plant is of tall, 
strong growth and splendid habit. 
Somewhat deeper and also very fine in 
growth is the superior Phyllis Bliss. 





best form and substance. I should 
rate it at least 8.5. 

At one time it was my intention to 
ultimately arrange an Iris garden ac- 
cording to chromatic scale, but, ac- 
cording to my observation, I am in- 
clined to think that many near tones 


. in proximity are inclined to clash and 


that it is advisable to interplant as 
with the mauves and yellows just re- 
ferred to. The effectiveness of inter- 
planting was beautifully demonstrated 
in my garden this year by a large 
group of Pallida Dalmatica associated 
with early pink Peonies, Edulis Su- 
perba, and a similar Peony blooming 
two or three days earlier, which I have 
not yet been able to identify. Beyond 
the pink Peonies a beautiful group of 
the Iris Juniata towered above them 
all and just beyond another group of 
pink Peonies arose the contrasting 
spires of a fine purple Lupin, a new 
hybrid of Barr’s between the tree 
Lupin and Lupinus Polyphymous; and 
then in the foreground, contrasting 
beautifully with the blue of Pallida 
and the deeper blue of Juniata and the 
purple Lupins,and also with their vary- 
ing height, was the lower Iris Queen 
Alexandra, which was intermediate in 
tone with the other blues and purples 
and at the same time had just a tinge 
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of the pink. Across the path a blotch 
of the beautiful red Peony Longfellow 
gave a fine contrast and just beyond 
these Peonies was a large planting of 
the Irises Celeste and Queen of May, 
with a blotch of Flavescens partially 
wedged in between the other two 
Irises. The whole was one of the most 
effective color schemes I have ever 
seen. 


Iris Data Needed 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 

It has occurred to me that not enough 
attention has been given to careful 
records of the blooming time and 
blooming habits of various so-called 
German Irises. Such data would be 
valuable in massing contrasting colors. 
For example, in my garden I have 
found that Florentina and Common 
Blue Flag have flowers of the same 
size, are of same height and planted 
together give a bold contrasted color 
effect. For any other colors or combi- 
nation of color the record would be 
valuable. If any one were to ask me 
what Irises were of same height and 
blooming time as Pallida Dalmatica, 
Celeste, Gertrude or Blue Jay I could 
not make any suggestion with a cer- 
tainty proven by observation. In 1919 


And 1920 I tried to make such a record 


of blooming time only, but not as to 


. height and as I did not have at that 
‘time many of the modern better things 


in bloom a record would not have 
availed much. 

The record to be of much vaiue must 
be all in one garden as the height of 
bloom stalk varies in different sea- 
sons, climates and soils. Such a record 
to be of the highest value should in- 
clude at least 75 to 100 varieties of 
standard and somewhat recent and bet- 
ter varieties. It ought to be if possible 
made up largely of varieties in gen- 
eral cultivation. The large collections, 
for example 75 or 100 varieties, not 
too rare, which Mr. Wister would say 
were worth while would make a valu- 
able record. 

For example in planting a border 
the plants should be of about the same 
height and same blooming period 
whether it was a border of mixed va- 
rieties or in sections, one color to a 
section. If the record of height and 
blooming time were all made in one 
garden the data could be used for any 
location as the relative height and 
blooming time would probably not 
vary enough to interfere with any 
planting scheme. 

I accordingly suggest that the pro- 
prietors of the large collections in the 
country compile such a record the com- 
ing season and report the results to 
ba FLOWER GROWER for the common 


HoMER REED 


Gladiolus Le Marechal Foch 


I find Le Marechal Foch all that has 
been claimed for it, vigorous, erect 
and flowers opened well. 

Geo. S. WooDRUFF 
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Seedsman’s Non- Warranty Clause 


As SEEN BY A SEEDSMAN 


We note the communication of Mr. 
Horace M. Marshall relative to the 
seedsman’s non-warranty. His con- 
tention is entirely natural, but it is 
evident that Mr. Marshall knows lit- 
tle or nothing about the conditions 
under which the generality of seeds 
are produced and distributed. 

The seedsman’s non-warranty is 
used because it is a necessity to pro- 
tect the seedsman from framed up 
damage suit cases. Personally I have 
never known of a case where any of 
the reputable seedsmen of this coun- 
try have been unwilling to make a sat- 
isfactory adjustment when it was evi- 
dent that the seed-house was at fault. 

No general seedsman, and by this 
we mean firms cataloguing fairly full 
lines of vegetable and flower seeds, is 
or can be the producer of more than a 
relatively small percentage of the 
items carried in stock. A general 
seedsman’s stock necessarily comes 
from expert producers in all parts of 
the world. 

With production from such wide 
spread area he cannot have personal 
knowledge except through plantings 
in his own trial grounds. Many of the 
items cannot be held in stock for a 
year before being sent out, to enable 
checking against trial ground results. 
This is due to rapid loss of vitality 
with many varieties. 

This whole non-warranty revolves 
around the question of becoming le- 
gally responsible for the success of a 
crop that the has no control 
over and usually does not and cannot 
have any personal knowledge of. In 
our own case our average distribu- 
tion is somewhere between 400 and 
500 miles away from our seed ware- 
houses. 

How can we keep any check up on 
how the seed buying customers hun- 
dreds of miles away prepare their 
ground, plant, fertilize and cultivate 
their crops? We can have little knowl- 
edge of local and season conditions at 
far distant places, yet all of these 
have a decided bearing on the crop. 

When partial or total failure of crop 
comes the seedsman is the first object 
in sight to saddle the blame on. The 
tendency is to claim that something 
was wrong with the seed and the seeds- 
men’s records have little weight with 
a local jury when home-folixs’ interests 
are at stake. 

This country is full of damage suit 
lawyers who will take cases of this 
kind on a contingent fee basis, that. is 
splitting the amount recovered, if 
any, between lawyer and plaintiff. 
Even if the seedsman wins the case, 
defending such suits costs from $1,- 
000.00 to $3,000.00 each, while the 
purchase price of the seed may run 
from $10.00 to $25.00. 

Under such conditions, and they 
are actual, the seedsman cannot allow 











himself to be placed in the crop insur- 
ance business and that is exactly 
where the seedsman would be placed 
if he should warrant or guarantee the 
seeds he sells. 

This warranty or rather non-war- 
ranty question has been widely dis- 
cussed among seedsmen. Few if any 
of us have escaped framed-up damage 
suits. Where there was an absence of 
non-warranty local juries have as- 
sessed damages in favor of plaintiff 
in many cases with little regard to 
the evidence. 

These damage suits are most nu- 
merous when season or market has 
gone wrong. The unscrupulous market 
gardener seeks to recoup his season’s 
losses from seedsman. On a contin- 
gent fee basis he is at little or no ex- 
pense. He considers it a good gamble. 

We are aware that the standard 
seedsman’s non-warranty, without ex- 
planation, looks raw. We use it but 
with explanatory sentences as follows: 


_“H. G. HASTINGS CO. gives no warranty, 
either express or implied, as to description, qual- 
ity, productiveness or any other matter, of seeds, 
bulbs or plants they send out, and will not be 
in any way responsible for ithe crop. If pur- 
chaser does not accept the goods on these terms, 
they are at once to be returned, and any money 
that may have been paid for them will be re 
funded. Crops are dependent for success or fail- 
ure on so many things besides seed that it is 
impossible for us to give any warranty or 
guarantee. This does not mean that we lack 
confidence in the seeds we sell, but we have 
no control over the seeds after they leave our 
house, especially as to the methods of planting, 
cultivating and fertilizing, all of which are im- 
portant factors in the success of any crop. If 
we should warrant or guarantee seeds in any 
way, we could be held responsible for the failure 
of the crop, regardless of cause, and this is a 
responsibility we cannot and will not accept. 
NO RESPONSIBLE SEEDSMAN GIVES ANY 
WARRANTY.” 


If there are to be general seedsmen 
handling a full line of seeds the non- 
warranty is essential. It is not be- 
cause the seedsman has any desire to 
shirk: either legal or moral responsi- 
bility. ‘The seed business is however 
conducted on such a narrow margin of 
net profit that it cannot afford the 
luxury of litigation that would un- 
justly harass every responsible seeds- 
man in the absence of the non-war- 
ranty. 

H. G. HASTINGS, Pres., 
H. G. Hastings Co. 





FROM A COMMERCIAL FLOWER GROWER 


Mr. Marshall’s article, page 154, 
June, makes me think a little. Why 
doesn’t Mr. Marshall wait until he has 
been hurt before he gets so wrathy? 
Does he fire his postage stamps back 
at the postmaster because the govern- 
ment refuses to guarantee delivery of 
the matter to which he affixes the 
stamps? He would consider it ridicu- 
lous. It was just as ridiculous for him 
to fire back the catalogue with such a 
letter accompanying. The firm issu- 
ing that catalogue is just as reliable 
and just as dependable as the United 
States postal service. If Mr. M. knew 
all the precautions, care and skill ex- 
ercised to make sure he could have no 
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cause for complaint, he would never 
have sent his letter. Mr. M. probably 
could not handle a small line of a big 
firm’s materials for two weeks without 
getting them hopelessly mixed. I know 
it took me two years of handling my 
own growing of Gladiolus bulbs be- 
fore I could with certainty keep them 
straight, and there was the inexper- 
ienced help to look after besides. I do 
not think I was utterly a stupid, 
either. 

I sell my crops out of a catalogue, 
too. Though I cannot do everything so 
well for them as the established grow- 
ers can, I do the best I can. I also sell 
under a non-warranty clause. That 
does not mean that complaints will not 
be entertained, nor that I will not try 
to satisfy the customer, nor does it 
so mean in the case of the large 
houses. It simply leaves the final de- 
cision with us. I plant at the end of 
the season bulbs of lower grade than 
any I sell. Also I have to plant in 
climate and soil that are not ideal. If 
the bulbs I plant have done well here, 
and a customer writes that the bulbs 
gave no results, I know the trouble 
was not with the bulbs. People have 
reported that their Peonies did not 
grow, when I practically learned that 
they had let them lie a few weeks be- 
fore planting. Of course they would 
not grow. The customers were inno- 
cent, but that was no reason I should 
replace the plants. 

If there is any dissatisfaction with 
my goods, I want to know it. Some- 
times things have gone wrong, and I 
find it out from my own plantings. In 
that case I want to make it right with 
the customers, but the customers must 
let me know who they are that have 
suffered. I cannot follow up all the 
shipments. 

To return to Mr. Marshall, does he 
give an absolute guarantee of perfec- 
tion in his services? Undoubtedly not. 
He only undertakes to do his best. As 
to the customer being always right, 
most business is carried on under the 
supposition that he is, even by the 
house whose catalogue he returned, or 
that he means to be; but to tell a cus- 
tomer he is right when it is certain 
he is mistaken is no courtesy to him, 
to put it mildly. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN 





FROM A BUYER 


With regard to your request from 
readers for remarks upon the “non- 
warranty clause” permit me to say I 
think the clause imperative upon nur- 
serymen under present conditions,— 
meaning thereby the cutthroat compe- 
tition enforced by public opinion. I 
saw lately a statement that John 
Ruskin defined “money” as “power 
over men,” and I think it clear that 
the average man holds that the man- 
with-the-cash is entitled to dictate to 
the man-with-the-goods. I hold that 
an error. Mr. Marshall talks of the 
“moral obligations” of the nursery- 
man, but shows no evidence of his own 
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moral obligation to pay the proper 
price. It is to my mind one of the 
most extraordinary of popular cur- 
rent inconsistencies, to hear and read 
that “might does not make right” and 
then in the same breath or the same 
paragraph—‘“I can get that cheaper 
elsewhere.” Is not that a case of 
“might making right.” Is it really 
right to refuse to pay a fair price for 
an article because I can secure it else- 
where for less than a fair price? If 
Mr. Marshall and others will take the 
beams out of their own eyes and set 
themselves to pay prices that will be 
“right;” they will be able, I do not 
doubt, to obtain a revocation of that 
“non-warranty clause.” 

I am a mechanic,—an amateur 
flower lover. I bought a dozen Roses 
(all to be different) from a mail or- 
der house. Nine turned out to be 
Cecil Bruner, which I didn’t order, two 
were nondescript, and only one was on 
the list I ordered (Etoil de Lyon), but 
it was labeled wrong. That house is 
reliable all right. I have bought lots 
of stuff from it. Why this case? Some 
chap hired “cheap,” or someone re- 
senting something, and indulging in 
“sabotage” to relieve his resentment. 
Mr. Hornberger’s letter touches an- 
other angle of the same trouble—the 
same cause—the effect of unrestricted 
competition. If Mr. Marshall wants 
guarantees let him pay for them. He 
is not entitled to something for noth- 
ing. The prices on most nursery stock 
are low enough; too low for guaran- 
tees. But if the nurserymen were to 
combine to keep prices at a level suf- 
ficient to ensure competent employees, 
&c, &c., then comes the law—the Sher- 
man Anti-trust act. 

The way to end the troubles that Mr. 
Marshall and Mr. Hornberger tell of 
is to educate folk to the advantage of 
co-operation and fair play—especially 
by the man-with-the-cash. For my 
part, I take off my hat to the nursery- 
man. I’ve found them a fine lot of 
folk to deal with. Harpm BAUGH 


Plant More Woodlands! 


To possess a piece of woodland as part 
of a country property is indeed a valuable 
feature thereof and something which 
time alone can ade ney Even when re- 
sorting to the planting of large trees for 
immediate effect there is still the absence 
of that “woodsy” aroma, the deep leaf 
mold and trees of lofty height which 
come only with age. Despite the pleasure 
which a piece of woodland, with its wind- 
ing shady trails, wild flowers, Fern stud- 
ded nooks and, P nape an area for 
Picnics, give to the country dwellers, the 
planting of a grove of trees does not 
receive the attention it should in plan- 
ning the landscape of an estate. Many 
owners may balk on the selfish stand- 
point that they will not live to see the 
maturity of the woodland plans; but the 
great majority are not averse to plant- 
ing for posterity and will be quick to ac- 
cept the su tion of such a planting 

en made by the landscape gardeners, 
nurserymen or florist, and for any of 
whom it means a good sized order of 
trees and shrubs. 
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In the composition of a woodland one 
associates Oaks of various species, Tulip 
tree, Birch, Beech, Ash, Sugar Maple, 
Gums, Hickories, Walnut and (if not in 
the blight infested region) Chestnut. If 
of evergreens, we think of Pines, Hem- 
lock, Fir or Spruce. Or, if the area is 
large enough, a combination of ever- 
greens and deciduous trees. 

There is another class of plants which, 
although most essential to the successful 
growth of woodland trees, are frequently 
overlooked, namely, the smaller trees and 
certain shade loving shrubs which should 
be planted to form the ground work cover 
or forest floor. This protective covering 
serves to keep the ground moist and por- 
ous, retaining the fallen leaves and twigs 
which go to make up the humus which 
in turn absorbs the rainfall, prevents 
washing of soil and furnishes ideal con- 
dition for the tree roots. ae of 
the ground so that air is excluded is also 
discoura; by this under planting even 
though it be nothing more pretentious 
than the Catbriar (Smilax). 

-Nut trees should not be overlooked, if 
squirrels are to be encouraged, while for 
the birds such berry bearing trees and 
shrubs as Mulberry, Cherry, Cornus, 
Juneberry (Amelanchier), Photinia, 
White Fringe, Spicebush, Viburnums 
and many other plants should be con- 
sidered. If the und is low and 
post | the Spicebush (Lindera Ben- 
zoin), Button Bush (Cephalanthus) and 
Alders will be at home as cover plants. 
Then we have the native Rhododendron 
and Azaleas, Holly, Dogwood, Snowberry, 
Hazels, several Viburnums, Chokeberry 
and Huckleberry (Vaccinium). 

Frequently a ve of trees is planted 
to screen some objectionable outlook; one 
of the commonest faults in the selection 
of piants for this purpose is to omit the 
dense low growing sorts which serve not 
only as good “cover” subjects, beneficial 
to the growth of trees, but retain their 
low branches and thereby form an effec- 
tive base screen after the tail trees have 
grown up and lost their lower branches. 
Such trees as the Hornbeam (Carpinus), 
especially the European species (C. be- 
tulus), which holds the dead foliage 
throughout much of the Winter; Iron- 
wood (Ostrya virginica), Cornus florida; 
Beech, when on the border, and many 
shrubs should, therefore, be included with 
the tall fast growing trees if the lower 
part of the screen is to be perpetual. In 
selecting the species of trees to be planted 
it is well to avoid too large an assort- 
ment. Limiting it to a few kinds is more 
pleasing and natural. In fact, a pure 
stand of one species is very effective, 
though it has the disadvantage that if a 
blight—Chestnut, for instance—or epi- 
demic of an insect pest comes along, it 
may destroy the entire plantation, where- 
as, in a mixed planting, there are likely 
to be immune species. 

A woodland is also not without its 
commercial value and if one will “plant 
thick and thin quick” a more rapid up- 
right growth is induced by the close 
planting and the trees removed in thin- 
ning may be used for poles, posts, rails 
and various purposes for which small 
timber is utilized. 

The value and enjoyment of a wood- 
land to a country place should, therefore, 
not be underestimated, and nurserymen 
in recommending the establishment of 
such a planting will find a sale for much 
stock as well as making it the means of 
bringing pleasure and satisfaction to 
tree-loving clients—-S. M. Baxtsr, 
(Florists’ Exchange) 
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DEEP OR SHALLOW 
PLANTING OF GLADIOLI 


I have read with interest the discus- 
ee ty La 
regarding or nting 
Gladioli and believe I can throw some 
light on the subject and explain the dif- 
ference of opinion. 

I have Gladiolus fields in both Illinois 
and California and am thoroughly satis- 
fied that for California conditions Mr. 
Diener is correct in advocating shallow 
planting, but for soil and climatic condi- 
tions like we have in Illinois and other 
midland states, deeper planting is bet- 
ter. 

In discussing ‘the question with Mr. 
Diener when I visited him recently, he 
stated that all his riments had 
proven beyond a doubt that shallow plant- 
ing was best for California but that he 
did not mean to advise shallow planting 
for all conditions and would recommend 
growers in other localities to carry on 
some experiments and determine the best 
depth for their soil and climate. 

I have studied the different climatic 
conditions quite thoroughly, and find that 
although California is a dry climate, in 
Summer having no rain from May until 
October, and every garden requires irri- 
gation; still the soil does not dry out 
nearly as fast as in Illinois. In irrigat- 
ing, the water is slowly run along the 
rows of plants giving them a good soak- 
ing; then when dry enough the cultiva- 
tors are used to break up the surface 
crust, and the moisture is retained for a 
much longer period than in our Illinois 
soil. This is partly due to different tex- 
ture of the soil and partly to not having 
strong winds in California like we do in 
the middle west. Fruit orchards are wa- 
tered only once a month; garden stuff 
oftener, according to the temperature and 
depth of roots. 

Bulbs planted shallow in [Illinois not 
only would dry out and wilt during a dry 
spell but also blow down badly when a 
storm comes. In California there are 
few thunder-storms to knock them over, 
and there is little excuse for letting them 
suffer for lack of water. The cooler 
nights (often foggy near the ocean) also 
helps to keep the soil from drying out. 
I have had excellent results in Illinois 
from shallow planted bulbs where they 
were staked up and kept watered regu- 
larly with overhead sprinkler system. 

We are also having excellent results 
from the use of the sprinkler irrigation 
at our California gardens and like it 
better than the o furrow method of 
irrigating. For Illinois I would not want 
to raise valuable garden crops and de- 
pend entirely on the rain. ere are so 
many dry hot spells that injure the crops 
that a sprinkler pipe line soon pays for 
itself and relieves the worry. 


W. B. Davis 





CHARCOAL FOR PLANT GROWTH 


As to charcoal, let such as have heavy 
water-holding soil try the effect of sur- 
rounding the corms with equal parts of 
granulated charcoal and rough sand. The 
action is largely mechanical, but it is in 
potting work that the benefit of charcoal 


is most seen. If a few bits, about the 
site of a small bean, be mixed with the 
compost it will be found not only to keep 
the soil sweet, but it will act as a sponge 
to trap the nitrogen which otherwise 
would be carried away in watering. 

May we add a word of warm appre- 
ciation of your interesting and helpful 
publication? It is so practical, so full of 
wise counsel and information, carrying 
the weight of experience that we look 
forward to each issue with increasing in- 
terest. 


WAVERLEY Nurseries (South Africa) 





BLACK CALLA AND JACK-IN-THE- 
- PULPIT 


I saw an article in THE 
Grower of July, written by H. W. 
Groschner, on flowering the Black Calla. 
He seems to have had great difficulty in 

ing it to bloom. I sent to John Lewis 
hilds many years ago for a bulb of the 
Black Calla. They were advertising it 
in their catalogue as a wonderful new 
variety of the Calla family only black. 
Think of it—a black Calla. I had a 
vision of a beautiful black shiny satin 
Lily, like its lovely white satin sister, 
only black. 

It came, a fine big bulb. I took the 
soil from a pile of earth made from 
throwing sods and all garden refuse in a 
pile and leaving it to decay, and after 
sifting it through a window screen I put 
the soil in a large flower pot and planted 
the bulb in that. I cannot remember, it 
was so long ago, but it seems to me 
I put that Calla away for four or five 
weeks with some other Spring bulbs I had 
planted at the same time. I do know 
that when I set it in the window it im- 
mediately sent up one leaf and a bud, 
and when it opened I called the neigh- 
bors in to see my Black Calla. In a day 
or two the objectionable odor left it, and 
we examined the flower. 

To me it resembled a Jack-in-the-pul- 
pit, and just as Mr. Groschner said, it 
was a dark maroon color—a long narrow 
flower, unlike its lovely white sister, and 
I was very much disappointed, but my 
curiosity was satisfied. I had no green- 
house and very poor windows for plants. 
It was neither the soil or any special 
brand of sunshine or clarified air (for we 
burnt natural oil gas at that time), that 
produced that evil smelling specimen of 
the Calla tribe; and instead of finding 
it difficult to raise I thought it quite easy. 

Take a ee erg oe bulb toward 
Spring and plant it. It will grow in the 
house same as any cther bulbous plant. 
They are cute and will delight the chil- 
dren who love wild flowers. Tip the 
cover or hood back, and it may be called 
a Mock Black Calla. 


Mrs. P. A, FINLAYSON 


FLOWER 





WINTER BOUQUETS 


While we are talking of Winter cheer- 
fulness in the or home I want to 
add another bouquet. Add them to your 
list. Once planted always planted. They 
are the fluffy heads of Eulalia Japonica 
with some sprays of Berberris Thunbergi 
with its red foliage and red berries, and 
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it makes a cheerful spot in a room. They 
stay nice here until late in the Winter. 
From our large clumps of Japonicas, 
(grasses), three different kinds, and our 
hedge of Berberris I make some cheer- 
ful corners in many homes. 


Mrs. G. M. Dory, (Ill) 





GLADIOLUS—ELORA 


In 1917 Luther Burbank introduced 
several new varieties of Gladioli which 
were very fine. One in particular had 
exceptional merit, especially as a com- 
mercial variety for florists. This one he 
named Elora (not Flora, the name being 
so similar might easily be confused with 
the other variety.) 

is creamy white, shading to rich 
creamy yellow throat, with two dark 
crimson spots and dainty featherings. 
The flowers are very large, about the 
same size as Pendleton, with several open 
at the same time on long, stiff stems, but 
very slender and straight. The lower 
leaves separate from the stalk enough to 
enable to cut with long stems near the 
ground without cutting off much foliage. 

I find that in our locality it is ex- 
tremely early and multiplies very rapidly. 
making a great many good bulblets. I 
am so favorably impressed with this va- 
riety that it would be interesting to hear 
from others who are in a position to ex- 
press opinion on it. 

W. B. Davis 





DEEP PLANTING OF PEONY SEED 


All professionals are not so wise as one 
8 think. I once sold three pounds 
of Peony seeds to a near-by florist of 
long experience, nothing being said about 
when or how to plant. Two years later, 
meeting my daughter, he inquired how 
long it took for them to come up, as they 
had not yet appeared, and he wished to 
use the ground where they were, if they 
would not come. During the talk she 
asked how deep they were planted. I 
never would have thought to ask that. 
“O, I don’t know, about eight inches I 
think. I thought as they were planted 
over Winter they should be below freez- 
ing!” Is it any wonder some florists 
don’t have luck? I thought I could af- 
ford to spare two cents to ask him what 
other seed he would expect to come if 
planted eight inches deep, and to suggest 
that if he could turn them up on or near 
the surface, they would yet come. 


SaraH A. PLEAS 





SIBERIAN CORAL LILY 


We notice in the July number of THE 
FLOWER GROWER that the Siberian Coral 
Lily (Lilium Tenuifolium), is credited 
with being a biennial. With us it is per- 
ennial, having wintered, and flowered 
each Summer for the last ten years. 

Our plants are all seedlings, which are 
very easily grown, and will flower in 
thres years. Plants also produce seeds, 
so it is an easy matter to have a quantity 
of flowering bulbs. 

While we are writing of Lilies:—One 
Spring when digging in the garden early 
in Spring we accidentally cut off the top 
of a Lilium superban, a flowering one— 
that had not pushed its stem up through 
the soil. Consequence—the bulb laid dor- 
mant a year, now at the end of the third 
year it has three buds on the stalk. 

I. G. Noyes 
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Editorial Notes 

Midsummer brought more or less of 
a lull in the flower shows of the Gar- 
den Club. After the Sweet Pea sea- 
son, most amateurs and perhaps pro- 
fessionals haven’t enough varieties of 
special interest to make regular shows 
worth while. 

During June the exhibition tables 
at the Public Library were kept filled 
with Roses as the main exhibit. Many 
other flowers, however, were aaded. 
The July flowers were shown <::iy on 
the two days when meetings were held. 
That is, the special tables were in use 
only on those days, but at any time 
flowers sent in by members of the club 
were placed, properly labeled, on one 
of the various tables used for library 
purposes. 

As these notes must be sent in by 
August 1 ‘it is not possible to tell what 
“was done” in August. Rather, we 
must say what is hoped for and leave 
a completed report for the October is- 
sue. 

Naturally Gladioli will figure largely 
all through August and a fine “pro- 
gressive exhibition” is hoped for. 
Fortunately we have one specialist 
among our members who will be a 
great help. 

During early August, Phlox are in 
their prime and will likely be given 
special attention. 

‘So far the experiment of more or 
less continuous exhibits has been well 
worth the trial and we ‘hope will be- 
come a yearly event, with improvement 
each season. Already, some, both mem- 
bers and non-members, have seen the 
satisfaction of raising named varie- 
ties. In more than one mind, a little 
feeling of humiliation over the inabil- 
ity to speak of one’s flower family by 
the individual names has arisen. A 
considerable attempt has been made to 
identify plants already in the gardens, 
and resolutions made to keep pretty 


closely to named varieties in the fu- 
ture. 

The pleasure of being able to see not 
just Iris (for instance) but Perfec- 
tion, Her Majesty, Mme. Chereau, etc., 
ete., is great. The man, who looks 
over one’s back fence and says, “You 
have some Irises different from mine 
—I have that purple, but not the light 
blue,” loves flowers but would enjoy 
them still more if he could call the pur- 
ple and light blue by their names. That 
fact has not dawned on him as yet, so 
he is not dissatisfied with knowing 
only class names. 





A letter received from New Jersey 
says of the Christmas Rose: “A most 
satisfactory plant, blooming from No- 
vember until Spring, but very slow in 
growth.” In central New York heavy 
snowstorms usually bury it out of 
sight by Christmas. We have been 
told, however, that it can be kept in 
bloom all Winter by placing a box over 
it. As the flowers wilt soon after be- 
ing brought into the house from their 
icy bed it hardly pays to coddle them 
by covering. We have picked them in 
late November or during December 
when the stems were frozen and 
snapped off like icicles. 





The same letter says, “I, too, with 
Sarah Pleas, would like to know where 
to purchase the old-fashioned May 
Pink.” Who can help to locate it? 
“Moss” Peony and Christmas Rose 
have been found, thanks to our kind 
readers. 





We are publishing this month an- 
other fine article from the Cheshire 
Garden Club. Fortunately a copy of 
last season’s year book had been sent 
us and the request for these papers, 
prepared for club use, met with a 
ready response. 

It would be fine if our readers could 
have the benefit of articles from other 
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clubs. Who will send some in? We 
try to keep ahead of the season so that 
information does not come too late to 
be put into use. 





Calcium, N. Y. 
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Some gardeners in this section ex- | 


perienced a new difficulty with their 
Roses. Tender new brznches were 
found drooping. Examination showed 
a brown ring girdling the stem which 
caused the drooping and consequent 
death of the branches. 

Of course, the trouble was caused by 
the slender brown beetle which ruins 
so many Raspberry bushes. However, 
Roses can be sprayed with arsenate of 
lead, while, we are told, there is noth- 
ing which can safely be used on the 
berry bushes. 

A telephone message came from one 
of THE FLOWER GROWER’s “Famiiy” 
telling of this new experience and ask- 
ing for information and advice, both 
of which were obtained by a little tele- 
phoning among Garden Club members. 


Useful Hints for September 


This is the special month to get 
ready for next year. Bulbs can be set 
out, although they may wait for Oc- 
tober. But perennial seedlings should 
be set out now in order to make growth 
enough to render wintering over safe. 

Now is the time to make new hardy 
borders and to fix over the old. Many 
old plants will need separating. With 
many kinds this should be done about 
every third year. There seems to be 
some difference of opinion in regard 
to Delphiniums. Some advise sepa- 
rating while others say they never do 
it. 

There is usually one serious draw- 
back to this work. Most people use 
annuals for “filling in” and during 
September, at least, the first two or 
three weeks, these are still in full 
bloom. Naturally it is hard to dispose 
of them to make way for the peren- 
nials. 

Successful gardening depends much 
on foresight, keeping the mental gar- 
den six months or even a year ahead 
of its realization. The one who does 
this most successfully, tries to save 
room for September setting out and 
moving. 





This is the finest time to set out 
Pansies as plants put in now bloom 
very early in the Spring and go on un- 
til the hot dry weather comes. 





Phlox blossoms should be cut when 
faded, not only to prolong bloom, but 
to prevent self-sowing. Such seedlings 
will not come true to kind. Of course, 
there may be among the seedlings 
some new varieties. Insects are not at 
all particular when carrying pollen 
from flower to flower to visit only one 
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variety. Consequently the seed is liable 
to be a blending of several colors. 





Try to keep the garden cleaned up. 
During the early part of this month 
as was true of late August the annuals 
are gradually blooming and becoming 
used up. As soon as they are past 
their bloom the plants should be dis- 
posed of, All through the flowering 
season of all plants the task of keeping 
old blossoms picked off requires a con- 
siderable part of one’s time, but noth- 
ing makes or mars 4 garden more than 
such care or lack of it. 





Many of the more hardy annuals 
such as Larkspurs, Cosmos, Calendu- 
las, Poppies, can be sown during this 
month ér early bloom. Of course, 
care should be taken to mark the seed 
beds to save the young plants from be- 
ing disturbed when loosening up the 
ground in the Spring. 


While clearing up after the late Sep- 
tember frosts have killed most of the 
garden beauties, try to leave some seed 
bearing stalks standing for the birds. 
One should make a point of planting 
shrubs and vines that have berries and 
in ee places Sunflowers or 
other large plants to be left purposely 
to feed birds during the Winter. 

The one objection to destroying all 
weeds is that the birds’ natural food 
supply is thus cut off. 





Spray Formulas 


The following spray formulas from 
the Magazine were left over 
from the August issue and should 
prove interesting during September: 

SOAP SOLUTION FOR HOUSE PLANTS 

To keep off plant lice (aphids) dis- 
solve a cube of white soap (whale oil bet- 
ter) about an inch square or a trifle 
larger, shave up fine and dissolve in a 
gallon of warm soft water. Apply with 
hand spray, whisk broom, sponge or soft 
cloth. 

PYRETHRUM IN WATER 
Pi zy pyrethrum or “insect pow 
’ if fresh. is of considerable value as 
: yu or wash for pants indoors. If 
stale, it is of practically no value what- 


ever. 

Add one heaping teaspoonful to two 
quarts of warm water. Allow to stand 
for a while before using. 

POISONED BRAN MASH 

There is no garden pest more exasper- 
ating than the cutworm. 

They may be poisoned readily, if we 
give them a prepared bran mash to feed 
on just before ers oe the plants. 

For one quart:—Take one quart of 
wheat bran or middlings, mix -with this 


) one teaspoonful of Paris green, mixing 


thoroughly. 

Now, take half a cupful of water, and 
add to it one tablespoonful of molasses, 
or the equivalent in any other sweet. 
Moisten the bran slowly with this. Use 
more water if necessary until the bran 
is rather damp, but not wet. 

Distribute in teaspoonful doses every 


. 


two or three feet over the ground to be 
protected. 

Be careful not to poison the birds with 
this. Wouldn’ 't it be possible to cover it 
with earth, wire netting or even berry 
boxes? Surely some way should be man- 
ops. to feed the cutworms but not the 

ir 


Music for Flowers 


We give below a clipping on the ef- 
fect of music on flowers, and plants. 
Of course, it sounds silly, but who 
knows, lots of other “idiotic” ideas 
have with the lapse of time proved 
themselves scientifically sane. 

Dr. Morton’s ideas on “jazz” music 
certainly show sanity of a high order. 

Some amazing, even idiotic, qualities 
have been claimed for music, but the lat- 
est caps the climax. It was at the open- 
ing meeting of the music trades conven- 
tion held recently in Chicago, 5,000 men 
and women being in attendance, that the 
president of a Milwaukee’ music com- 
pany made the following “remarks:” 

“Housewives haven’t been considerate 
of their plants and flowers. ‘I just can’t 
keep flowers in my house,’ they complain, 
‘and they look so lovely, too.’ 

“Well, no wonder. Just as the human 
being to be healthy and jubilant requires 
nourishment complete in_ essential 
teids and fats, so the Roses, Violets, 
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Lilies, Petunias and Begonias simply 
must have music in their daily diet. 

“Try it, my friend. Put a vase of 
Roses on your piano at home and then 
softly and lovingly play Reginald de Ko- 
ven’s ‘O, Promise Me,’ or ‘Annie Laurie,’ 
or “Then You'll Remember Me,’ something 
that has a heart appeal, not this immoral, 
insane jazz. And watch those flowers 
blossom out and blush with pleasure. The 
caressing notes of the music creates sym- 
pathetic waves that stimuiate the Roses. 
I have tried music on flowers and I know 
it will work.” 

Would a phonograph in the back yard 
garden help the shy onions, radishes and 
beans? the gentleman was asked. He 
didn’t know. 

Jazz is the evil spirit of music, de- 
clared Dr. Frank E. Morton, chairman of 
the music industries committee. 

“Jazz,’ said Dr. Morton, “expresses 
hysteria and incites to idleness, revelry, 
dissipation, destruction, discord and 
chaos. It accords with the. devastating, 
voleanic spirit that has burst over the 
world in the last six years. 

“Seldom do you hear ‘Home, Sweet 
Home,’ sung now. Formerly it dropped 
in upon us in concert encores and quiet, 
social and family gatherings. And every 
rendition of it reacted on the cerebral 
tissue of those who sang ‘ond to a lesser 
extent on those who listened. 

“With ‘Home, Sweet Home’ silenced, 
home itself tends to disappear. With 
home swallowed up in the cabaret the 
great stabilizin; agouter of society is lost.” 
—Utica Daily 


Fall Work in the Garden 


By MRS. GEORGE C. ERSKINE of Cheshire Garden Club 


UC Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


- the Spring I am sure nc one would 
ever question the story that our first 
parent was a gardener, for the rever- 
sion to type is general and unmistak- 
able. The most callous and artificial 
of city-dwellers lingers before the fior- 
ists’ windows—his nearest approach 
to nature, poor thing. The suburban- 
ite hies him home laden with rakes and 
hoes, and intricate new contraptions 
foisted upon his enthusiastic ignor- 
ance by an unscrupulous dealer, while 
in the country, the real country—but 
why try to describe the raptures (or 
backaches) of Spring? You know 
them both. 

My own first fine frenzy is likely to 
last well into July. By the middle of 
the first hot, dry spell I begin to be 
vaguely aware that though “a garden 
still is a lovesome thing, God wot,” I’m 
almost inclined to wish there weren’t 
quite so much of mine, and to feel sure 
I’ll make one row of annuals do next 
season and limit my ambitions as to 
new perennials. When September ar- 
rives I’m ready to leave the garden to 
its own devices at the slightest excuse. 

I’m inclined to think that my exper- 
ience is a rather common one. More 
than one garden I’ve seen, trim and 
flourishing in Spring, is like my own, 
rather forlorn and unkempt in Septem- 
ber. This is all wrong, though, I’m 
sure, for there is much work that may 
be done in the Fall both to our own 


greater ease and advantage, and to the 
benefit of our growing things. 

It always seems to me that Spring 
sneaks upon me unawares, in spite of 
the fact that I am watching for and 
rejoicing in every least sign of her ap- 


proach. 

On Monday it is still too cold and 
wet to plant anything, and by Wednes- 
day at the latest everything needs to 
be done at once and you should have 
had your Sweet Peas in two weeks 
ago! I’ve never been able to escape 
the vortex into which she draws me, 
and for weeks I am whirling madly 
about trying to “catch up.” 

Now I am beginning to suspect that 
my languor and indifference in the 
Fall have a direct bearing on my too- 
frantic activity in May! I’m going 
to try hereafter to circumvent my lady 
Spring by doing now some of the 
things she usually finds me at when 
she arrives. 

When I think “garden,” I always 
see the perennials first. To me they’re 
like the members of my own family. 
The annuals are gay visitors whom I 
welcome and enjoy greatly. but the 
perennials are always there—the foun- 
dation and backbone of everything. 

So, first of all, what may we do with 
perennials at this season? Well, you 
may litt and divide or reset any hardy 
plant as long as the ground is work- 
able, but the more time it-has to settle 
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itself in its new quarters and develop . 


root-growth, the stronger it will be 
next year. 

Most perennials except Peonies and 
a few others, need division once in 
three years or so to prevent over- 
crowding, and there are always others 
that are in situations unsuited to them, 
or beside neighbors whose colors clash 
with theirs. Change them now while 
there is plenty of time to do it, care- 
fully and thoroughly. Prune away all 
weak or diseased roots, reset carefully, 
and they will usually bloom as if noth- 
ing had happened, the following season. 

f you plan new beds for next year 
have them made now. Dig deep, and 
if necessary put in a layer of stones, 
old tin cans, or any sort of material 
that resists decay and keeps the earth 
from packing and holding the water 
around the roots. Mix plenty of well 
rotted manure with your loam and you 
have all the most exacting plant can 
desire for a home. 

This is, of course, the time to plant 
the Spring flowering bulbs. They can 
be put in as late as November (I have 
planted Tulips with fair results on the 
twenty-first of that month), but will 
be much stronger if given time to de- 
velop roots before cold weather sets in. 
Be sure of good drainege if your soil 
is heavy or hard, by giving each bulb 
a little bed of sand to lie on; plant six 
inches or so deep (if using the larger 
bulbs like Hyacinths or Tulips), and 
you may reasonably count on gorgeous 
returns for your labor. (I have not 
mentioned the gathering and storing 
of the Dahlia and Gladiolus bulbs, etc.) 

You may make root-cuttings, too, of 
Phlox or Bleeding-heart, or anchusa 
italica, which I discovered for the first 
time last year. I’ve rarely seen any- 
thing lovelier than its perfect blue, 
but my joy in my “find” was somewhat 
dampened when several more experi- 
enced gardeners told me they had 
grown it successfully for a year or 
two, then always lost it. I began 
hunting for information on the sub- 
ject, and in one of the new garden 
manuals in the library I found that 
this sudden disappearance is char- 
acteristic of the plant and the reason 
for it is this: The central root stock 
is very large and likely to become hol- 
low. In this hollow water gathers, 
rotting the whole crown.’ Though a 
perennial, it is therefore best treated 
as a biennial and propagated each Fall 
by root-cuttings wintered in the cold- 
frames. 


I shall take up a plant, and with the 


scissors cut the roots into half-inch 


bits which I’ll sow in the cold-frame 
exactly like seeds. 

You can do this—if you have suffi- 
cient courage—with a choice root of 
Phlox which you wish to increase your 
stock of, or with Bleeding-heart which 
won't divide easily. 

I met a woman last Summer who 
had just done it to her choicest Ori- 
ental Poppy! I. must admit I was 





aghast at her hardihood, although the 
books assure us it will certainly work. 
I have plenty of anchusa, so I don’t 
mind experimenting. 

If you have plants in the open 
ground that are to be brought indoors, 
take a spade and make a deep cut on 
four sides a few inches from the plant. 
Leave it a week or so to adjust itself 
to the root-pruning thus given it, then 
lift it with a ball of earth somewhat 
larger than the pot it is to occupy. 
With a pointed stick, comb away the 
earth until it will fit, trim back the 
top to balance your root properly, and 
it will feel the shock of transplanting 
as little as possible. 

Shrubs may be moved safely as soon 
as the season’s new wood is properly 
ripened, which is shown by dropping 
the leaves. 

After frost has come, pull your an- 
nuals and burn them with the weeds 
and other rubbish you have collected. 
Don’t leave- heaps of dead stalks to 
harbor insects and disease germs. Of 
course diseased plants should be pulled 
and burned at any time of year. 

When, at last, even the Chrysanthe- 
mums have given us their last blooms, 
and the earth stiffens with frost, 
comes the time for covering, and, first 
of all, we must keep firmly in mind the 
real reason for covering plants, any- 
way. This is, of course, not to keep 
the cold out, but to keep an even tem- 
perature, as far as we can. Once the 
plant is frozen it should stay frozen, 
for it is the freezing and thawing 
which heave the plant, and break the 
small roots, or so weaken the tissues 
that it dies. 

Do not cover too early. From the 
first to the middle of November, ac- 
cording to the season, is usually right 
for this latitude, (Connecticut), 
though it may be entirely safe to wait 
until even later. 

The covering must not be too heavy, 
and in no case must it pack down 
closely upon the plant. I am sure I’ve 
smothered more plants than I ever lost 
by cold. Strawy manure, stable lit- 
ter, evergreen boughs or leaves are all 
good. And, while we are speaking of 
leaves, let me publicly bewail the habit 
of burning them! Living, as I do, on 
an almost treeless hill, with a soil that 
badly needs them; I fairly gnash my 
teeth to see these great heaps that 
would make such perfectly scrump- 
tious compost, actually being burned 
to get rid of them! 

It’s a burning shame, both literally 
and figuratively. To return, however, 
to covering: I heard this Summer of 
a device for protecting perennials like 
Canterbury bells, Foxgloves and Holly- 
hocks which have their crowns above 
the surface. It may be old to you but 
T had never thought of it. It was sim- 
ply to invert a strawberry box or some 
other light protector over the plant, 
then pile the litter over that. In this 
way you give it the breathing space 
it craves, and still protect it from ex- 
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treme cold. The only drawback, with 





me, is that I always start my biennials | 


in the Spring instead of late Summer, 
and by Fall they’re too large for a 
berry box to cover. 
ing to find some substitute and try 
the scheme, for the mortality every 
Winter among my Canterbury bells is 
fearful. 

Of course your Roses, if at all ten- 
der, must be wrapped, and even the 
hardy shrubs like a little covering over 
their feet. It always seems to me) 
they must sleep a little uneasily if they | 
haven’t it, and wake less rested and 
ready for growth in the Spring. 

Then, when the last one is tucked 
up, and the outdoor year is definitely 
at an end, you can turn from the gar- 
den with a little the same feeling you 
have at night when the prayers are 
heard, and that inevitable last drink of 
water administered, and you cluse the 
door with, “Now you really must go 
to sleep, children. Good night, my 
dears; sleep well!” 


THE DAHLIA 














Fragrance in Dahlias 

Dahlias with fragrance have been 
long desired and someday lets hope you 
may have a long list of varieties from 
which to make a selection. 

Several years ago I detected a slight 
odor in a few of my Peony-flowered 
Dahlias, and commenced experiment- 
ing with them. I wanted to improve 
both size and odor, but principally the 
odor. After making a number of 
crosses I gained from my 1917 seed- 
lings one seedling with a very pleas- 
ing and agreeable odor. I was very 
careful with the clump so that I would 
not lose it through the Winter, and 
the following year I had six 
plants of this variety. All flowered 
with quite a prominent odor; that is, 
for the Dahlia. It resembles the Pond 
Lily somewhat, although not anywhere 
near as prominent of course. 

I have named it Mary Houghton for 
Mrs. B. R. Houghton of Stoneham, 
Massachusetts, who greatly admired 
it when she visited my gardens. The 
petals are of the Cactus-Peony type, 
being long, narrow and pointed at the 
tips. It would be classified as a Du- 
plex Dahlia, as it is not sufficiently 
double to be a Peony-flowered, having 
from two to three rows of petals. It 
is a very continuous and abundant 
bloomer. According to Ridgway’s 
Color Chart it is a light mallow-purple 
with a ring of waxy cadmium-yellow 
around the golden yellow center, the 
reverse of the petals being a beautiful 
rhodmine-purple. You and I would 
call it lavender-pink or mallow pink. 
A most beautiful novelty. 

I am using this variety now with 
its parents, and making crosses in an 
effort to secure a greater number of 
colors, and others with an agreeable 
odor; more agreeable and noticeable 
than Mary Houghton if possible. 

J. K. ALEXANDER 
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Prize, Cut Glass vase, value $10.00. 
First won by Madison Cooper, Calcium, N.Y. 
Offered J. 5 aaa SONS & CO., Kalama- 


No. ote the best vase, 12 spikes, one 


variety, any color 5.00 00 
First won by Mrs. M. B. Hawks, Bennington, Vt., with Pink Perfection ; 
W. B. Davis Co., Aurora, Il. ; 


second won by 
Vogal, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Offered by MERCHANTS PUB. CO., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


No. 68—For the best vase, six spikes, one 
variety any color. Prize, Shipping tags, 
value $10.00. 

First won by W. B. Davis Co., Aurora, Il. 

Offered by JOHN J. PROUTY, Baldwinsville, N.Y. 

No. 71—For the best pink- variety never be- 
fore exhibited and in the opinion of the 
Judges worthy of propagation. Prize, 
two bulbs Gold. 

First won by W. B. Davis Co., Aurora, IIL, 
with light pink, crimson tinted. 


Offered by F. C. HORNBERGER, Hamburg, N.Y. 

No. 78—For best display of Herada. . First 
prize, bulbs of same a value $10.00. 
Second prize, bulbs variety, 
value $5.00. 

First won by Burmeister & Hertung, One- 
kama, M 

No. 74—For best display Golden Measure. 
First prize, flowering size bulbs, value 
$10.00. Second prize, flowering size 
bulbs, value $5.00. 

First won by Burmeister & Hartung, One- 
kama, Mich. 


Offered by W. W. FISHER, Watervliet, Mich. 
No. 78—For the best seedling in the show 
exhibited for the first time_...........-- 
First won by Rev. Mr. Boynton, Madison, 
N.Y., with light lilac, reddish violet 


Offered by “THE GARDEN CLUB OF AMERICA.” 


No. 80—For the best Gladiolus not yet dis- 
seminated, shown in 1922. Garden club 
of America Silver Medal. 
First won by A. E..Kunderd, Goshen, Ind., 
with light tinted rose-pink, throat lighter 
creamy white, No. 732. 
Offered by J. HEEMSKERK, Sassenheim, Hol- 


No. 81—For the best 25 spikes Le Marechal 
F cash 


‘och, 
First won by Madison Cooper, Calcium, N.Y. 
No. 82—For the best 12 spikes Le Marechal 
Wedhi Warlhee 68st dk Sas LSS 
First won by Madison a Calcium, N.Y. ; 
second won by Chas. Richards, Plain- 
well Gardens, Plainwell, Mich. 
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: NON-COMMERCIAL CLASS 


Offered by GENERAL GASLIGHT CO., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

No. 100—Best vase, 12 spikes, one named va- 
riety, any color. Prize, No. 1 Radiant- 
fire, value $20.00. 

First won by Madison Cooper, Calcium, N_Y., 
with L’ Immaculec. 


Offered by GILMORE BROS. DEPT. STORE, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
No. 101—For best six vases, three spikes 
each, six _— Primulinus Hybrids 


First won by * ‘Thomas Horticultural So- 
ciety, Dr. F. E. Bennett, Pres’t, St. 
Thomas, Ont., ner Souvenir, Myra, Sal- 
mon Beauty, North Star, Golden Gate, 
Prim Beauty. 


Offered by J. R. JONES, SONS & CO., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 
No, 102—For best vase, ten spikes, any lav- 


ender variety 
First won by Madison Cooper, Calcipm, N.Y., 
with Catherine. 


Offered by W. A. TALL, Jeweler, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


+ Ai. 








No. 103—For best vase six spikes, one va- 
riety, any color. Merchandise, value_- 

First won by St. Thomas Horticultural So- 
ciety, Dr. F. E. Bennett, Pres’t, St. 
Thomas, Ont., with Anna jus; sec- 
ond won by “Madison Cooper, Calcium, 
N.Y., with Splendorra. 


Offered by SHAKESPEARE CO., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


No. 104—For the best vase, six spikes one 
variety, blue or purple. Prize, Fishing 
Tackle, Rod and Reel. 

First won by Dr. Frank E. Bennett, St. 

» Ont., with Corri. 
Offered by HENDERSON AMES REGALIA 
MFG. CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
No. 105—For the best display entered by any 

—_—= Society. Prize, Flag, Union 

ac 


7.00 


Second 


8.00 


3.00 


4.00 


Third 


2.00 


third won by P. T 


2.00 


First won by St. Thomas Horticultural So- 
ciety, Dr. F. E. Bennett, Pres’t, St. 


omas, Ont. 
Offered by BURDICK HOTEL, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


No. 106—Best three vases, three spikes, three 


First won by St. +. ‘Horticultural So- 
ciety, Dr. F. E. Bennett, Pres’t, St. 
Thomas, Ont., with Sheila, Nymph and 
Prince of Wales ; second won by J. E. 
Brown, Kingsville, Ont. 

Offered by CONSUMERS POWER CO., Kaiama- 
zoo, Mich. 

No. 107—Best three vases, three spikes, three 
varieties any pink shade 

First won by Madison Cooper, Calcium, N.Y., 
with Jenny Lind, Wm. L. Douglas and 
Hazel Dawn. 


Offered by FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 


No, 108—Best three vases three epikes, 
three varieties. Any red or scarlet shade 

First won by St. Thomas Horticultural So- 
ciety, Dr. F. E. Bennett, Pres’t, St. 
Thomas, Ont., with Fire Ribbon, Mrs. 
Velthuys and Mrs. Wm. Richardson; 
second won by Madison Cooper, Calcium, 
N.Y., with Fairland, Vesuvius and Red 
Copper. 


Offered by PARK AMERICAN HOTEL, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 


No. 109—Best three vases, three spikes, 
varieties, any yellow shade 

First won by St. Thomas Horticultural So- 

ciety, Dr. F. E. Bennett, Pres’t, St. 

Thomas, Ont., with Lucie, 


Germa ; 
Calcium, N.Y., with Gold, Schwaben and 
Golden Measure. 


Offered by UPJOHN CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


No. 110—Best three vases, 
three varieties, any white es 


t, St. 
Giant, Lidy and L’ I 
Offered by DR. W. E. UPJOHN, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


No. 111—Best three vases, three spikes each, 
blue or purple 


: d wo Madison 
Calcium, N.Y., with "King Alfred, Electric 
and Corri. 
Offered by J. F. MUNSELL, Ashtabula, Ohio. 
No. 112—Best vase, three spikes, any pink 
variety 


First won by St. Thomas Horticultura) So- 
ciety, Dr. F. E. Bennett, Pres’t, St. 
Thomas, Ont., with Mrs. Dr. Norton; 
second won by Madison Cooper, Calcium, 
N.Y., with Ruffied America. 


Offered by DECORAH GLADIOLUS GARDENS, 
Decorah, Iowa. 


No. 115—For the best 12 varieties, one spike 
each, any color. Bulbs to the value of 

First won by Madison Cooper, Calcium, N.Y. 
Offered by ST. — HORT. SOCIETY, St. 


Thomas, 

No. 120—Best Gees spikes Louise. Bulbs to 

First won by — J. E. Brown, Kingsville, 
Ont., with Louise. 

No. 121—Best three spikes Illuminator. Bulbs 
to the value of. 








First won by Dr. J. E. Brown, Kingsville, 
Ont., with Illuminator. 

Offered by ARTHUR C. PERRIN, Portland, Ore. 
No. 124—For the best spike, showing the 
most florets. ize, one bulb Richard 

Diener, value $15.00. 
First won by Madison Cooper, 
with Lowerii Grandifiora. 


Oftered by THE FLOWER GROWER Madison 
Cooper, Publisher, 


Calcium, N.Y., 


. » Calcium, N. Y. 
No. 126—For the best three vases, six spikes, 
three named varieties, Primulinus Hy- 


brids any color. First prize, five year 
subscription to THE FLOweR GROWER. 
Second prize, three year subscription to 
THE FLower Grower. 

First won by St. Thomias Horticultural So- 
ciety, Dr. F. E. Bennett, Pres’t, St. 
Thomas, Ont., with Sheila, Alice Tiplady 
and Argo. 


Offered A - HEEMSKERK, Sassenheim, Hol- 


No. 129%—For the best 6 spikes Le Marechal 
Foch, cash ‘= 
First won by Madison Cooper, Calcium, N.Y., 
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First Second Third 
5.00 3.00 2.00 
5.00 2.00 2.00 
5.00 3.00 2.00 
5.00 3.00 2.00 
5.00 3.00 2.00 
5.00 $.00 2.00 
3.00 2.00 
7.00 5.00 3.00 
6.00 3.00 
5.00 3.00 
5.00 3.00 2.00 


Ci 
Se 


Of 


Of 


Of 


Of 


of 


of 


of 





| Of 
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Marechal Foch; second won by 


iety, Dr. F. 


AMATEUR CLASS 


i 
Offered by W. W. BARNARD CO., Chicago, Ill. 
No. 130X—Best vase, 25 Gladiolus — 
one color, one or more varieties. 
Silver Cup. 
First won by J. E. Brown, Kingsville, Ont., 
with Mrs. Dr.. Norton. 
Offered by BURDICK HOTEL, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
No. 130—Best vase, three spikes, any salmon 


First won by Mrs. Phillips, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Offered by CONSUMERS POWER CO., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 





No, 131—Best vase, three spikes, any pink va- 


Floyd Markham, Ypsilanti, 
Mich., with Pink Perfection; second won 
by Mrs. W. E. Upjohn, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
with Panama. 





Offered by FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 
No. 132—Best vase, three spikes any red va- _ 
First won by Mrs. Floyd Markham, Ypsilanti, 
Mich., with Nezzinscott. 





Offered by PARK AMERICAN HOTEL, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 
No. 183—Best vase, three spikes, any yellow 
First won by J. F. Ball, Charlotte, Mich., 
with Flora; second won by Mrs. Floyd 
Markham, Ypsilanti, Mich., with Niag- 
ara. 





Offered by UPJOHN CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
No. 134—Best vase, three spikes, any white 


First won by J. F. Ball, Charlotte, Mich., 
with Peace. 





Offered by GILMORE BROS. DEPT. STORE, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


ee ee 
urple variety 
First won by St. Thomas i Horticultural So- 
E. Bennett, Pres’t, St. 
= By Eg with Jasmine. 
Offered by D. L. BOARDMAN, Buchanan, Mich. 
No. 188—Best vase or basket, not less than 








20 spikes, with any foliage for 
artistic 

First won by Mrs. W. E. Upjohn, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 


| Offered by ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES, West 
| Point, Pa. 
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Open to amateurs growing not over 2,500 bulbs. 


First 


3.00 


Second 


2.00 


2.00 


2.00 


Third 


First 
No. 140—Best vase, six spikes, any pink or 
blush variety. Stock from donor’s cat- 
a a aS Cea 4.00 
First won by J. F. Ball, Charlotte, Mich., 
with Gretchen Zang; second won by A. 
T. Murray, Plainwell, Mich., with 
Gretchen Zang. 


Offered by GEO. CHURCHER, Woodcote, Hants, 
England. 
No. 142—Best a six spikes, any color___- 
First won by J. Brown, Kingsville, Ont., 
with mixed vavieticn. 
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Second Third 


2.00 


LOCAL AND NEAR-BY CLASS 


Open to amateur growers in Kalamazoo and near-by towns. 


First 
Offered by EDWARDS & CHAMBERLAIN CO., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
No. 150—For the best vase, three spikes, any 
pink variety. Vase, value $5.00. 
First won by E. T. Snover, Covert, Mich., 
with America. 


Offered uy ee DRUG CO., Kalamazoo, 


No. 158—For the best vase, three spikes, any 
yellow variety. Merchandise, value_.__ 

First won by E. T. Snover, Covert, Mich., 
with Schwaben. 


Offered by JACKSON FLOWER CO., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 
No. 154—For the best single spike any va- 
riety or color. Prize, potted Fern. 
First won by Mrs. Allen c. Frink, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., with Louise. 
Offered by KALAMAZOO IMPLEMENT CO. 
No. 156—For the best vase six spikes any 
purple or lavender variety. Prize, knap- 
sack sprayer, value $8.00 
First won by A. T. Murray, Plainwell, Mich., 
with Goliath. 


5.00 


Offered by PRUDENTIAL NURSERY CO., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 
No. 158—For the best vase, six spikes, one or 


Second Third 


3.00 2.00 


3.00 2.60 


more varieties, pink. Nursery stock, 


4.50 





value . 
vomns —_ by A. T. Murray, Plainwell, Mich., 


Panama. 


Offered a Ps MUSIC SHOP, Kalamazoo, 
c 


3.00 2.00 


No. 160—For the best artistic bouquet of 
Gladioli. fe my — can be 


used. 


me iy ig et eee 


chanan, Mich. 


Offered by MRS. C. R. HINKLE, St. Joseph, 
Mich. 


5.00 3.00 2.00 No. 163—For 
loom. 


Little Gardens.” 


best display of 
Open to members of 


Gladiolus 
“Club of 
Bulbs to the value of 
7.00 


First won aes A. B, Connable, Kalama- 
i 


zoo, 





Pinks for Borders 
By Mrs. JENNIE SPENCER FARMER 
(Illinois) 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


Some years since I came into posses- 
sion of some large clumps of the white 
Florist Pink Alba fimbriata, and want- 
ing an edging for a long border, I 
picked it all apart, breaking off every 
branch, hoping it would grow from 
cuttings as most Pinks will. This was 
in the early Spring. As soon as the 
soil was in condition to work I planted 
the cuttings in a trench, pretty deep, 
placing the long straggling stems in 
the trench and pressing the earth 
firmly close up to the plants. I wa- 
tered every evening for a few days and 
they began growing at once. By the 
next Spring there was quite a nice bed 
of Pinks, and now wanting to still 
further extend this border, I took up 
here and there as many cuttings as I 
could without spoiling its appearance, 





planting in trench as before, and soon 
found my border growing fast. Now 
in the fifth year ( have many yards of 
border, from twelve to eighteen inches 
in width, rounding beautifully over 
the brick edging, a firm compact mass 
of gray-green foliage the year round; 
and when in blossom for many weeks 
a mass of snowy white fragrant flow- 
ers. 

I find that if set as a border to beds 
without a firm edging of some kind 
like brick, that the plants were broken 
down and the soil washed away from 
roots, and that it died out in patches 
and soon became unsightly; but when 
planted close to the brick, and the 
earth kept worked up, and the plant 
pruned, it flourished exceedingly. 
When done blooming I clip off the 
dead blossoms, and shear over the 
whole bed which induces a new close 
growth. I have never tried anything 
for a border so beautiful as these 
Pinks. 
covering or protection in Winter, and 


It will not stand the slightest . 


wherever the leaves drifted on mine, 
and remained all Winter, the foliage 
was killed. I also have a pale rose 
color Pink, and I have them by hun- 
dreds. In early May they are ex- 
quisitely beautiful in flower, filling 
the air with a spicy fragrance inde- 
seribably agreeable. No garden is 
complete without beautiful Pinks. 


A subscriber says that soda bicar- 
bonate for mildew on Roses is per- 
fectly effective under California condi- 
tions. It is used one ounce to one gal- 
lon of cold water. Bicarbonate of soda 
is nothing more than common baking 
soda. The soda dissolved in water is 
sprayed thoroughly over the bushes on 
three days in succession, and our sub- 
scriber reports that not a sign of mil- 
dew has appeared on the bushes so 
treated. She also says that mildew is 
the worst Rose pest that California 
has, and that bicarbonate of soda does 
not disfigure the bushes as does sul- 
phur and other sprays. 
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Queries and Answers Department 


“ All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful attention. 
The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication.” - 








Filling in Around Old Trees 


bes a has iderable grad 

son’s property he cons: - 
ae ye | filling in to do. Running through his 
place is sort of a ravine and a brook, and on one 
side of the ravine, near the road, and where the 
house will stand, there are five or six old trees 
with perhaps a diameter of twelve to sixteen inches 
each. I don’t know the varieties of said trees, but 
we don’t want to disturb them, but we are obliged 
to do filling in perhaps to the extent of six or 
seven feet. Can these trees be saved by welling 
them, (that is making stone lined pits around 
each one of them with perhaps a two-foot clearance 
on each side for air passage) or do you cusses 
a better way to handle the situation? I shoul 


hear from you on this matter. 
cued tate stood for perhaps fifty years and are 
beautiful and it would be a crime to fell them or 


one of them. H. M. OSMER 


Answer:—While not presuming to 
usurp the functions of a landscape archi- 
tect the Editor suggests that covering 
the roots of trees five or six feet below 
the surface, even if a stone wall is built 
in the form of a well around the trunk, 
is likely to result disastrously to trees 
of any kind. It is natural for tree roots 
to'seek a certain depth below the sur- 
face, depending on location, and if this 
depth is changed the welfare of the tree 
is in danger, if not indeed its very life. 
It is suggested that in case of making a 
fill such as above desired that it be made 
during a period of several years and not 
all at one time. This will allow the tree 
roots to gradually seek a natural level, 
and the shock will not be as great. In 
other words, depending on location, if the 
natural level of the roots was near the 
surface, perhaps because of plenty of 
moisture in the ground, two feet of earth 
might be filled in per year until the de- 
sired ground level was secured. 

No itive statements can be made 
as to just what the effect might be of 
filling in six to seven feet of earth around 
a tree. The only way is to try it. No 
rule could possibly be laid down without 
knowing the exact location and further 
details. In a comparatively dry soil, and 
with trees having a tendency to root 
deeply, there might not be any serious 
results, even though no special precau- 
tions were taken. 





To Grow Clematis 


To THE Eprtor:— 

ou kindly through the columns of THE 
Fase Guat yon Ss co on the culture of the 

t 

eee thematie very much but somehow or 
other have never 5 in getting them to 
grow properly. I’ve spent almost one hundred 
dollars in the last ten years on them. 

The vines start off O. K., but wilt when three 
to five feet high. I’ve tried them in sandy and 
clay loam on all four sides of the house. 

What kind of soil do they require? 

Must the soil be a limestone, neutral or acid? 

Must the soil be well drained or a half bog? 

What kinds of fertilizer are needed? 

Should the crown be set even with the surface 
of the soil like in the strawberry plant or beneath 


? 
as they must be set below the surface,—how 


? 
“2. what angle to the surface of the bed should 
the roots be laid out? ‘ 
Any information on this subject certainly will 


very highly reciated. 
- 7 yon EDW. E. STEIMER 


Note The Editor: 
It be seem that Mr. Steimer’s trouble is 
likely from lack of sufficient humus and fertility 


of the right kind, and possibly the soil is not 
deep enough to give proper volume for root feed- 
ing. Will not some of our readers who have had 
experience with Clematis give us their experience 
and answer the questions asked as far as possible? 


Hardy Palms Wanted 


Is there a species of Hardy Palm that 
will stand our Puget Sound Winters? 
The lowest temperature here is about 9 
or 10 degrees Fahrenheit and that tem- 
perature is exceptionally low. Many 
Winters the temperature does not get 
much below the freezing point, 32° F. 
My place is right next te the salt water, 
which tempers the climate somewhat. 

Which of the two following Palms is 
considered the hardier, the Japanese fan 
Palm or Washingtonia Robusta? 

Cuas. T. JAEGER 








Number of Leaves on a Gladiolus 
Before Flower Spike Shows 
To THe Eprror :— 

How many leaves does a Gladiolus have before 
the flower spike shows? I ve seen no facts 
given on this and will be glad to note something 
about it. en 


Answer :—Replying to above inquiry I 
want to state that I have not taken par- 
ticular note of number of leaves formed 
before the flower spike appears, but in 
going over my garden today I have 
noticed that generally four leaves were 
formed, the spike appearing out of the 
fourth and that on the plant from one 
to four or five leaves developed as the 
spikes increased in size. Some varieties 
develop but three leaves and others from 
six to eight before the bud stalk shows. 


Cuas. E. F. GERSDORFF 


Chrysanthemum Troubles 


My Chrysanthemums nearly all died and an 
examination showed that there was a small worm 
among the roots. I will be glad of any informa- 
tion as to how to treat them so as to rid them 
of this pest. I have replanted in new soil and 
they seem to be doing well now. I will be glad 
to have complete information as to proper care 
of Chrysanthemums throughout the year. 

Ss. W. H. 

Will some experienced reader cover the 


subject fully? (Editor) 


Best Time to Plant Peonies, 
and Spacing of Same 
To tHe Eprror :--- 


When is the best time to divide Peony roots? 
How far apart should they be set? —- e 


Answer :—Peonies are best divided and 
reset during September and October, but 
preferably during September, so that 
they may become established before freez- 
ing weather comes. 

For garden culture Peonies may be set 
in rows four feet apart and the plants 
three feet apart in the rows. Many 
growers establish a rule of planting four 
feet each way, so that cross cultivation 
may be employed. 











Best Time to Transplant Irises 
To THE Eprror :— 
. What is the best time of the year to transplant 
Iris roots? =ED 


Calcium, N. Y. 
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Answer :—Irises may be transplanted 
any time of the year, according to good 
authority, but best during July and Au- 
gust, as then they get well rooted before 
freezing weather, and are in better con- 
dition to give blooming results the fol- 
lowing Spring. 





Twelve Best Late Peonies 


In response to a recent request by New- 
ton J. Peck for the names of twelve ex- 
tra good and extra late Peonies, Clarence 
W. Hubbard sends us the following list, 
which also shows the rating: 


Rating in American 


Peony Society 

Name Symposium 
Alsace Lorraine..__......_..-.__ 8.8 
OSS AIRS SR SET & 9.7 
SSRI tad 9.4 
Elizabeth B. Browning__._________ 9.2 
CUNINI Oaiits  tes o 8.8 
aa ae 8.8 
nn SR TT I LEAL 8.8 
eae 9.4 
8 ga ey te ag RSS ERTS 9.0 
p eS SS ee 9.1 
Victoire de la Marne______________ 8.3 
Philippe Rivoire _________________ 9.2 





Scotch Soot 


Several months ago you published my 
query asking for information about 
Scotch soot; what it is and wherein it 
differs from the ordinary soot collected 
from the flues of coal-burning boilers. 
Not receiving any reply I later sent the 
inquiry to Frederic J. Haskin, Director 
of the National Syndicated Newspaper 
Bureau of Information, at Washington, 
D. C., and this is Mr. Haskin’s reply: 

“Scotch soot is not a coal soot but is made from 
burning peat and wood. Herein lies its difference 
from soot collected from coal-burning boilers.” 


H. G. READING 





Trouble with Roses 


I have about twenty-four fine monthly 
Roses which are affected with some ap- 
parent disease. The foliage first ap- 
peared as if covered with mildew, finally 
the leaves turning black and drying up. 
How may these plants be brought back 
to normal? 

G. L. R. 


Moving Lily of the Valley 


Having a bed of Lily of the Valley to 
move I wrote a nurseryman handling 
quantities of this plant, and he states 
that the latter part of September is the 
best time, as the pips are nearly dormant 


then. 
M. Q. 








One of our subscribers wants to know 
whether a grafted Rose is superior to an 
own-root Rose, and if so in what way. 





A subscriber wants to know how to 
slip Geraniums, and also instructions 
— care of the Calla Lily for best re- 
sults. 





When is the best time to slip Gerani- 
ums for Summer and Winter Blossoms? 
Are the best slips taken from old or 
young plants? 

G. H. W. 


An answer to above in full will be ap- 
preciated. (Editor) 
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Societies 











Takoma Horticuitural Club 











The Iris Show 


The seventh annual Iris show of the 
Takoma Horticultural Club was the big- 
gest and the best ever. It was held in 
the assembly hall of the Library on the 


and News of th | 





al 





parking is lined with beds of this orchid- 
like flower. Come to see us in the Spring 
and we will welcome you with an array 
of their showy pennants. 

B. Y. Morrison, one of America’s fore- 
most Iris hybridizers, lives and labors in 
our midst. Perhaps it is partly due to 
the inspiration of his wonderful new 


creations that we love the Iris best of all 
and a many a one beautifies his dooryard 
with its splendor. 





A gli of the Iris Show held by the Ta- 
koma Horticultural Club of Takoma Park 


evenings of May 17, 18 and 19. Every 
available vase was filled and every inch 
of space was utilized to display the glori- 
ous array. 

Against a background of green, ar- 
ranged in a giant horse-shoe the five hun- 
dred vases of flowers arose in a three rise 
bank and the blend of color lay before us 


He exhibited, in non-competition, ten 
of his named seedlings: Azrael, Joya, 
Chlorinda, Feneila, Astrella, Paradise, 
Damosel, Montserrat, Maren and Somor- 
rin and five of his unnamed, superior per- 
haps to those already named. A special 
award of merit was given this exhibit. 
His general collection, non-competitive, 








A portion of the Horse shoe of Iris Bloom exhibited at The Iris 
Show held by the Takoma Horticultural Club of Takoma Park 


like a glorious sunset in all of its opales- 
cent splendor. 

Takoma, reposing in the shadow of the 
great Capital City, bubbles over with 
civic pride and enthusiasm. It is the 
proud sessor of a community of per- 
sons who are in close harmony with na- 
ture. It is preeminently the Iris suburl 
of Washington City and many a street 


comprising some thirty of the best trade 
varieties was given a conspicuous place 
in the show and received Honorable Men- 
tion. 

Mr. Morrison received the first award 
in Class VI Best Seedling (grown by the 
exhibitor) for one of the unnamed seed- 
lings, a bloom of mammoth size and 
wonderful grace. 
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J. Marion Shull, who has given to the 
world one of its best yellows in his Vir- 
ginia Moore, added greatly to our show 
by exhibiting his charming Morning 
Splendor, Maroni Princess, and Nimbus. 

his collection was given an Award of 
Merit and Morning Splendor received an 
award in Class VI. Mr. Shull has a 
number of new unnamed seedlings that 
show great promise and we are in hopes 
that they will be exhibited next year. 


Mrs. J. Walter Phelps, of Elkridge, 
Maryland, exhibited a most choice col- 
lection of Miss Dean’s Irises. Due to 
their wonderful size and perfection of 
form, Mrs. Phelps was awarded a Cul- 
tural Certificate of Merit. Her basket of 
Isoline and Fairy took first in Ornamen- 
tal Arrangement and a basket of Meso- 
potamica and Iris King took second. 
Some of the individual blooms measured 
from eight to ten inches from fall to 
standard. She also exhibited in fine 
form Alcazar, Kochii, Amas, Oriflamme, 
Princess Victoria Louise, Sambucina and 
Trojana. 

Other collections worthy of mention 
were those exhibited by H. C. Skeels and 
J. M. R. Adams, both of whom have from 





Basket of. Isoline and Fairy receiving first 
award for ornamental arrangement, ex- 
hibited by Mrs.J. Walter Phelps, of Elkridge, 
Maryland 


150 to 200 varieties in their collections. 
Mr. Adams took first in Class II, best 12 
varieties, exhibiting Pallida dalmatica, 
Juanita, Queen of May, Rhein Nicze, 
Fairy, Parisiana, Madame Chereau, Doc- 
tor Berenice, Prosper Laugier, Iris King, 
Quaker Lady and Aurea. Mr. Skeels 
took second in this class and first in 
Class III, Best 6 Varieties, exhibiting 
Eldorado, Celeste, Iris King, Mrs. Neu- 
bronner, Mrs. H. Darwin and Jacquesi- 
ana. 

Other prize winners were Mrs. C. R. 
Thompson, C. H. Spencer, G. P. Van 
Eseltine, F. L. Lewton and Dr. D. N. 
Shoemaker. 

Professor David Lumsden and J. Mar- 
ion Shull kindly officiated as judges. 


JAMES M. R. ADAMS, 
Chairman of Exhibition Committee 
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Indianapolis Gladiolus Show 


The rainbow has again descended in 
Indianapolis via the bright flowers of 
the illustrious Iris Family, represented 
this time by that great branch—the Gla- 
diolus. The event of the visitation was 
the Gladiolus Show held July 28 and 29, 
by the Bankers Trust Co. in their lobby, 
the newly organized Garden Flowers So- 
ciety codperating. : 

Great was the enthusiasm of the gar- 
deners and the visitors as they viewed 
the long line of beautiful blossoms, and 
the massed display of garden flowers, 
many of which were attractively ar- 
ranged and deserving of their awards. A 
number of the collections receiving 
awards were composed largely of Kun- 
derd’s varieties. The stalks of this 
strain exhibited were in fine form. Next 
up for comment were the many Primuli- 
nus hybrids, and also a number of the 
standard and new varieties of merit. 
More than one hundred varieties of ‘the 
Gladiolus were shown by eighty-two ex- 
hibitors. The judges were Miss Anna 
M. Wright, Miss Helen E. Ricketts, and 
Jean H. Nicolas. 

One feature of the show, greatly ap- 
preciated by the public, was the distri- 
bution of twenty-five hundred Iris roots, 
variety President Thiers, by the Bank, 
in connection with the City Beautification 
movement. The plants were from- the 
gardens of Helen E. Ricketts and Dr. E. 
A. Willis. : 

To Mr. Morris, Chairman of the In- 
dianapolis Club is due much of the suc- 
cess of our show—incidentally: Mr. Mor- 
ris walked away with several firsts on 
his “Glads.” é 

From the number of visitors present 
with paper and pencil it is evident that 
some one is going to get a lot of “Glad” 
orders from Indiana. 

The first Annual Meeting of the Gar- 
den Flowers Society of Indianapolis was 
held .August 7. 

sat H. E. R. 


Duluth Peony Show 


The Peony growers of Duluth and vi- 
cinity staged a fine Pcony show June 
27-28. The show was he'd under the 
auspices of the Northeastem Horticul- 
tural Society of which Oliver {. Andresen 
is President and E. L. Kimball, Secre- 
tary. The Peony season at Duluth is at 
least two weeks later than in other parts 
of the State. Flowers often are picked 
until the middle of July. The vigor and 
color of Peonies in this district is re- 
markable. All foliage is a bright green 
and the flower appears brighter than in 
other sections of the country due perhaps 
to the cool nights and peculiar soil con- 
ditions. There is always an abundance 
of moisture in the air due to the lake. 
Garden flowers and shrubs thrive here 
and hold their bright colors all the sea- 
son. 

The show was held in the rooms of the 
First National Bank. Nearly three hun- 
dred vases were used and some $160 in 
premiums was offered. Fourteen ex- 
hibitors competed for the prizes and 
something over one hundred varieties of 
Peonies were shown. The room was too 
small for the exhibit and the crowd of 
visitors who came to the show Tuesday 
ang Wednesday. A. M. Brand, of the 
Brand Nursery, Faribault, judged the 
exhibits. Judge F. H. Cutting, a munici- 
pal judge by profession but a Peony 
enthusiast and in fact the pioneer Peony 


fae FroweR GKOwER 


grower of Duluth, showed over sixty 
standard high grade varieties of excellent 
quality. These were not placed in com- 
petition as the judge has taken prizes 
for a number of years and: thought it 
onty fair to give his neighbors a chance 
this year. A few of his finer varieties 
were Frances Willard, Reine Hortense, 
Mme. Emile Lemoine, Eugenia Verdier, 
Claire Dubois, Festiva Maxima, Karl 
Rosenfield, Charles McKellip, Mons. Jules 
Dessert, Lora Dexheimer, and many 
others. The Duluth Flower Company ex- 
hidited a fine basket of Peonies and the 
Quality Flower Shop assisted with 
baskets, vases, etc. 

Jokn M. Kleitsch won the fine loving 
cup put out by the Duluth Chamber. of 
Commerce for the finest collection of not 
more than twenty-five Peonies. Mr. 
Kleitsch won several t prizes in other 
classes. O. S. Andresen won second on 
the collection of not over twenty-five va- 
rieties and the sweepstake prize for the 
best vase at the show with Therese. The 
third prize in the collection of not over 
twenty-five went to Mrs. E. L. Kimball 
who has a very fine lot of Peonies. 

John M. Kleitsch, O. S. Andresen and 
E. L. Kimball were active in staging this 
show and the results were a credit to 
their hard work. This is the first year 
that the number of varieties have 
limited and the naming of all varieties 
required. In spite of these restrictions 
and disagreeable weather the day before 
the show a very fine exhibit was staged. 

Roy Capy 


Flower Shows in Minnesota—1922 

Minnesota has had more flower shows 
than usual this season and a great deal 
of interest has been shown in each one. 
The first show was held in the Wills St. 
Claire automobile show rooms, St. Paul, 
June 1 and 2. This was an Iris Show 
entirely and about six hundred vases of 
rises were on exhibit. The principal 
prize winners at this show were A. C. 
Arny, who took first in nearly all of the 
professional classes and won the sweep- 
stake cup, Rainbow Gardens, Riverview 
Gardens, St. Paul and Forest Height 
Gardens, Minneapolis and Mrs. H. B. 
Tillotson, of Excelsior. The show was 
opened two days and evenings and was 
well attended each day. any of the 
visitors used their notebooks very fre- 
quently, taking the names of varieties 
which they wished to acquire. 

During the Peony season three shows 
in this section were arranged. The first 
was a private show of the First National 
Bank of St. Paul. The bulk of the 
Peonies at this show were purchased by 
the bank and staged by the growers. 
There was, however, a very creditable 
showing made by amateurs and some very 
liberal premiums were offered. The 
regular annual flower show of the State 
Horticultural Society combined with the 
Northwestern Peony and Iris Society 
staged an excellent exhibit June 13 and 
14 in the Pence Automobile Show Room 
in Minneapolis. This is one of the finest 
show rooms for the purpose in the Twin 
Cities because of its location. Over thir- 
teen hundred vases of Peonies and gar- 
den flowers were on exhibit. The show 
was open all day and evening and at- 
tracted a large attendance, visitors pass- 
ing through until 11:00 in the evening. 
D. W. C. Ruff, A. C. Arny and John S. 
Crooks had fine exhibits but did not com- 
pete for prizes. The Franklin Nursery, 
of Minneapolis, and the Riverview Gar- 
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dens, of St. Paul, and the H. F. Baker 
Nursery, of Minneapolis, were the prin- 
cipal professional exhibitors, . All had 
excellent exhibits and the prizes were 
quite evenly divided. J. E. Stryker, Mrs. 
Frank Moris, of St. Paul, and Mrs. H. B. 
Tillotson, of Excelsior, were the principal 
exhibitors of Peonies. Excellent exhibits 
of Roses were made by G. T. Brown and 
Mrs. John K. Robinson, of St. Paul. A 
complete list of perennials in bloom at 
this season of the year were on exhibition 
and prizes for these were scattered 
among a large group of amateur grow- 
ers. A small exhibit of. vegetables and 
Strawberries was made. This feature 
has not been made as important a part 
of the show as it deserves for a number 
of years. This flower show has grown 
in the last. twenty-five cr thirty years 
from a very few vases of flowers exhib- 
ited in the old armory at University 
Farm. to the size of a real flower show 
as demonstrated this year. Perhaps 


‘there is nothing that measures the inter- 


est taken in flowers in this locality more 
than the growth in numbers at this show 
and at the State Fair each Autumn. A 
total of forty-eight exhibitors showed at 
this exhibition. About $250 was distrib- 
uted in prizes. 

On June 27-28 an excellent Peony Show 
was held at Duluth. The season is two 
or three weeks later than anywhere else 
in the state, bringing out some very fine 
flowers. 

The Ramsey County Garden. Club is 
to stage a garden and flower show the 
latter part of August in St. Paui, and 
September 2-9 a large show of. Gladioli 
as well as commercial greenhouse stock 
and amateur flowers will be on exhibit at 
the State Fair. This is always one of 
the big shows in this section. 

November 11-16 one of the four big 
commercial flower shows of the country 
will be held in Minneapolis under the 
auspices of the Minnesota State Florists 
Association. The armory has been se- 
cured for this and the show will include 
not only Chrysanthemums, Roses and 
Carnations and other florist stock but a 
fine exhibit of nursery stock is also 
planned for the armory annex. About 
$6000 in prizes is offered for. this show 
and not only should bring out a fine lot of 
flowers but should be largely attended by 
people interested in flower growing. 

, LeRoy Capy 





School Garden Report for 1922 


conennecennnennnees: 





The work of the School Garden Com- 
mittee of the Society of American Flor- 
ists has been continued so that it has 
stirred up intcrest in this work of youth- 
ful industry from Ocean to Ocean. Our 
illustrated reminders have been sent in 
the early Spring to every School Board 
or Trustees in towns where there is lo- 
cated a member of the Society of Ameri- 
ean Florists, advising that the local 
Florists would aid the schools in this 
work. We also send our documents to 
the Commissioner of Education in every 
State in the Union, and the inquiries 
that come from far and near, relative to 
this work, are considerable. 

We received from the State of New 
Jersey commendation of the Society of 
American Florists for this service, and 
also a directory, and were requested to 
mail our circulars to every school listed 
therein. Pennsylvania similarly acknowl- 

our literature. Idaho reported 
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that it was a good work we were doing, 
and certainly from. what we have ob- 
served, the work being done must stimu- 
late the planting and cultivation of flow- 
ers. 

The amount of money available for the 
work is. small compared to the. area we 
cover, nevertheless, the Society of Ameri- 
can Florists has been put on the map as 
a National Organization, determined to 
help America to be a neat, tidy and 
thrifty country, and to encourage the 
schools both large and small to train all 
children to this useful work. Our Society 
has been doing this for many years with 
the result that it encourages and bene- 
fits any community where School Garden- 
ing is carried on as it teaches the rising 
generation to cultivate and beautify the 
home garden, no matter how small it 
may be. 

THE ScHOOL GARDEN COMMITTEE, 
Benjamin Hammond, Chairman, 
Beacon, N. Y. 





The Garden Flowers 





Society of Indianapolis 








The First Annual Meeting of the Gar- 
den Flowers Society of Indianapolis was 
held Monday evening, August 7, and the 
following officers were elected to serve 
the balance of the year: J. H. Nicolas, 
President; Wm. P. Pellett, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Miss Helen E. Ricketts, Secretary; 
Dr. E. A. Willis, Treasurer; G. A. 
Fischer, Chairman, Dahlia Club; C. G. 
Morris, Chairman, Gladiolus Club; Miss 
Margaret L. Griffith, Chairman Iris Club; 
Mrs. E. F. Hamaker, Chairman Peony 
Club, and Mrs. Charles L. Young, Chair- 
man Rose Club. 

When plans are completed the Society 
will be formed of six organized flower 
clubs, including the five mentioned above 
and a general flowers group for the gar- 
dener who does not have a preference for 
any particular flcewer. These Clubs are 
to be composed of twelve or more mem- 
bers under direction of a chairman and 
each Club will direct its own shows and 
take charge of the monthly meeting of 
the Garden Flowers Society during the 
season of its particular flower,—thus the 
gardeners of Indianapolis will benefit by 
the organized efforts of the specialists 
in each flower, as well as by the associa- 
tion with gardeners in general. Each 
Club will be affiliated with the national 
society of the same name. 

With a successful Gladiolus Show just 
in the background, the gardeners are 
looking forward with interest to the Dah- 
lia Show which is planned, the weather 
permitting, for the second week in Sep- 
tember, possibly the 15th and 16th. The 
September meeting of the Garden Flow- 
ers Society, which is to be held the eve- 
ning of the second day of the show, will 
be devoted to the Dahlia, and the Chair- 
man of the Dahlia Club has tentative 
plans for a speaker that evening to give 
a short talk on the modern Dahlias and 
their cultivation. 


HELEN E. RIcKETTs, Secretary 


Greater Newark Dahlia 
and Flower Show 


The show will be held September 13-16 
in ‘the Globe Building, an ideal location 
and will occupy the entire und floor 
of twenty thousand square feet, divided 
into two halls. There is plenty of natural 
light on-three sides. The building will 


be especially decorated in black and 
white. 


The prizes offered are numerous and 


costly and they will be on-display ‘in the - 


leading stores throughout the city. 

Make entries and address correspond- 
ence to Fred Sachs, Secretary, 26 Burnett 
Place, Nutley, N. J. 





Pennsylvania State College 











Eight courses in flower gardening will 
be given at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege this year, by the floriculture division 
of the Department of Horticulture, in the 
School of Agriculture. Among the sub- 
jects to be offered will be the culture of 
annual, biennial, and perennial flowers 
out of doors, house plants, greenhouse 
construction and maintenance, practice in 
soil mixing, propagation, potting, water- 
ing, planting, the production of cut flow- 
ers for the wholesale and retail trade, 
packing and shipping, fioral arrangement, 
and management of retail stores. 

The college has two greenhouses for 
flowers; and outdoor gardens of annual 
and perennial flowers which bloom 
throughout the Spring, Summer, and 
Fall. One of the gardens, which wi'l be 
sixty years old next year, has been main- 
tained in the same form since the cays of 
the Civil War. 





BOOK REVIEWS 








United States Department of Agriculture 
Year Book for 1920; 888 pages. Lib- 
erally illustrated. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., 1921. 

_While the greater part of this book is 
given up to farms, live stocks, markets 
and statistics generally, by means of the 
index any subject it contains is readily 

available. In floriculture there are a 

number of headings of interest, but the 

chief subject is a chapter on “Flowering 
and Fruiting of Plants as Contro!led by 
the Length of Day,” by W. W. Garner 
and H. A. Allard, of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry. This occupies twenty-four 
pages and has about half a dozen or more 
illustrations. The following are quoted 
from the article as suggestions for the 
practical utilization of the idea: 
“The experiments briefly discussed in 
this paper have opened a wide field for 
ex tation and study. The f=! sig- 
ni of the discovery that the activi- 
ties of plants are profoundly influenced 
by seasonal change in the lencth of day 
cannot be understood until the ficld hes 
been more fully explored.” 
« s - e * . 

“Within suitable limits of temperature 
and other important factors in plant 
growth, there would seem to be no reason 
why almost any plant may not be made ic 
flower and fruit at any season of the year 
and in any region. By shortening the 
daily light period through the use of dark 
chambers or lengthening it by means of 
artificial light, reproductive activities may 
be induced almost at will. With proper 
knowledge of the specific requirements of 
each plant, therefore, the florist should te 
able to force flowering at any desired time 
of the year. It has been possible to se- 
cure excellent flowering specimens of Iris 
in midwinter and Chrysanthemums, Poin- 
settia, and other plants in Summer by 
utilizing these principles. In the same 
way. wild Violets have been kept in the 
everblooming stage as long as nine 
months.” 


Note by the Editor : 
It is suggested that in addition to controlling 
the length of day or quantity of light, if it may 
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be so stated, that by also controlling the tempera- 
tures that results may be secured which a mere 
light control would not give. 





Intensive Strawberry Culture, by Lewis 
Graton, printed by Perry and Elliott 
Company, Whitman, Mass. Price 
$1.00. May be had from the author 
at Whitman, Mass. 

This is a very practical book by a prac- 
tical man and consists of ninety-one 
pages and ccver with several illustra- 
tions. 


Catalogues and Price Lists 


Mrs. Wm. Crawford, 1602 Indiana Ave, La 
Porte, Ind. Iris price list with supplement of re- 
cently acquired varieties. 





Cincinnati Peony Gardens, E. H. Lantz, Sta- 
tion M, Route 10, Cincinnati, Ohio. Catslogue of 
choice and rare Peonies with prices. 





Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo, Ben- 
jamin C. Auten, Prop. 1922 catalogue and price 
list of flowers that grow for everybody. Peonies, 
Tulips, Narcissi, ete., 13 pages and cover. 


The Briggs Floral Co, Monterey, Calif. 1922- 
1923 price list of Gladioli.. Some of the finest 
varieties listed: ~ 


Any flower grower who is really inter- 
ested in the subject to the extent of study- 
ing the detai's, cannot afford to be with- 
out Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture, 
and it is made available on the deferred 
payment or monthly payment plan which 
places it within the reach of all. Write 
for particulars and prospectus of the 
books : 


‘ Maprson Coorer, Calcium, N. Y. 


Index for Volume VIII, (1921) 
FLOWER GROWER is finally ready and 
may be had by those who want it for 
a remittance of 10¢ in stamps. 

MADISON Coo?ER, Calcium, N. Y. 


Old Horticultura’ 
Magazines Wanted 


As stated in the April issue, the Editor 
is desirous of securing copies of old flori- 
cultural and other horticultural maga- 
zines treating on flower growing, which 
have passed out of existence. The list 
given in the April issue is only a sugges- 
tion of what is wanted. Have already re- 
ceived a part of requirements in some of 
these magazines, but no complete files 
have as yet been secured. 

The quest for old issues of useful pub- 
lications along similar lines to what THE 
FLOwEeR GROWER is now will continue, 
and it is hoped that any one having such 
that they are willing to dispose of will 
communicate with the Editor. The issues 
may be either bound or unbound, and 
those having magazines which they will 
dispose of at reasonable rates will con- 
fer a favor by communicating with the 
Editor. Address, Madison Cooper, Cal- 
cium, N.Y. 


Surplus Issues of The Modern 
Gladiolus Grower For Sale 


We have a few more of the old issues of 
THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. e 
Twelve all different for 40c. 
Twenty-four “ s “ 60c. 

These are extra issues and not consecutive, 
only odds and ends of the surpius. Much 
useful information coniained therein, espe- 
cially for G!adiolus growers. 

Maptson Cooper, Publisher, 
Calcium, N. Y. 
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: HOODACRES 
DELPHINI 
Hoodacres Hybrids, Doz. 





1552 Unton Ave. - Portland, Oregon 








HYBRID DUTCH IRIS 
A limited number of these beautiful new Irises will 
offered this season. 

They are hardier, have lar w tloeme end are two 


Ready for fall planting Sept. Ist. 
Price $1.00 per.Doz. $7.50. per 100, Prepaid. 


F. A. THOLE, Bulb Grower 


2754 45th Ave.,S.W., - Seattle, Wash. 


A. B. deGROAT 


BATH, N.Y. 


GROWER OF CHOICE GLADIOL! 


ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 
RIETIES. Only retail catalogue this season. # 








GEORGE J. JOERG 


Wholesale Grower of 


90 Varieties. All sizes 


GLADIOLI 


NEW HYDE PARK, L.L, N. Y. 











The American Botanist 





year; 25 cents. 


ILL. 
For the Student, Gardener and Nature 
Lever 


Pelensiie butnet tochunent; popular but not fanci- 
; literary but not not academic. New ideas and 
attractively printed—$1.50 a 











RALPH J. ROONEY 
Sueigrtiee tommnee 


Get your name on my mailing list for prices 
on cmpasels and Gaming ase of the newer 
varieties. Prices issued 














CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 
Gien Head, Nassau County, 
New York 


Peonies--Iris 


a 








. 


ALFRED OESTERLING 


GROWER OF 


Quality Gladioli 


Send want list for quotations 
Star Route - - BUTLER, PA. 


a 








EMMA E. PATTERSON 
GROWER OF 


GLADIOLI 


Novelties and Commercial 
Price List will be ready early in the Fall. 


BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 
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Bound Volumes A Few Choice 

oe FOR SALE 

Complete bound copies of The Modern PEONIES 

Gladiolus Grower, Volumes I, II, ITI and 

rol Soper cane” Vane For Sal 

hie ge on The Flower Grower are — or a e 

rd Fork irons Sones | Send for List 

eh oe heen an ear oh «ae I. S. HENDRICKSON 
MADISON COOPER, Fiowerfield . New York 

Publisher CALCIUM, N.Y. 












Iris Special | | Wilhelm Pfitzer 














One strong root each : Isolene, Nurseryman and Seedsman 
Caprice, Loreley, Princess Vic- 
toria Louise, Rhein Nixe, Vic- Stuttgart, (Germany) 
Princess of Wales, by mail S75, ee 

cess 0) es, Dy mal P e . e 

express, $1.50. Gladiolus Specialist 

Peony Special Raiser of the famous varieties : 
One strong root each: Felix Crousse, Europa, Schwaben, 


Mme. Boulanger, Jules Elie, Mad. E. eo: 
Cen See Mons. = saaeeen by Meteor, etc. 
eee Offers his stock of the most 
Write for our complete list of per- 


ennial seeds and plants for fall planting perfect Gladioli in the world. 
Ralph E. Huntington, Painesville, 0. Descriptive Price-list on application. 


§ A 


RAIN WHEN You WANT IT 


TURNING TEE NOZZLE 
HOSE COUPLING. 
J 
—_ 
—_— 


This Wonderful Rain Maker 


Is 18 Feet Long 
Waters 900 Sq. Feet—Costs Only $9.75 


It will, with the Silver Stream Nozzles, The whole thing weighs only 25 Ibs. 

throw the water 25 feet in either direction | You can take out the Silver Stream Nozzles 

covering an area of 50 feet wide and 18 long, | and put in a set of Scatter _—. (which we 

900 square feet in all. You can, by usin = furnish without extra yy = Ay d broadcast 

turning le, throw the water anywher a fine misty- corey --4 delicate seedlings or 

you want it. You can thoroughly water a for watering your la 

row and be working on the next one. You | Here at last is a real Ly yy watering 

can pull up the iron stakes and move it around | line that has nothing to get out of fix and 
anywhere. surely ought to last a lifetime. 

Comes apart in the centre to make carrying | Costs only $9.75 f. o. b., Troy, 0. 

easier. Send check or money order. Wiil ship at once. 


The Skinner Irrigation Co. 


205 Water St. : Troy, Ohio 
SKINN ER 
ee 























COUPLING CAP 
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Wahnfried Gardens 


L. J. GERMANN, Prop. 
Van Wert, O. 
Peony book ready for you. Send for it. 
Ask for my Jubilee Collection price. 





GEORGE HALL 
Gladiolus Bulbs 


Cut Flowers in Season 
ADELPHIA - - New Jersey 


WE ARE GROWING 
500 VARIETIES 
and will be able to supply you in large 
or small lots. Send in your wants. 
HUMPHREY’S FLOWER GARDENS 
Pataskala, Ohio 














GOLD MEDAL HYBRID 


DELPHINIUMS 


| yeas abd ctardy plants, 35c. each, $4.00 doz. 
Seed 25c. a 


Limited Bet for fall or spring delivery. 
JONES HEDDENS, Delphinium a Specialty 
Charlies City, lowa 





DAHLIA GROWERS 


You are invited to visit our Sethe ond ose tet8 
onal vise by -by and 

near-by growers 
more than one by Dahlia enthusiasts w 


INDIANA DAHLIA FARM 
New Albany Indiana 











DON’T FORGET 


THE PEARL 


If you did not watch neighbor 
get it, your neigh 


who did. It is the coming 
F. F. & F. O. SHEPARDSON 
Mansfield, Mass. 








PEONIES, IRISES AND GLADIOLI 


My new 1922 catalog, with descrip- 
tions and prices—illustrated, 16 pages. 
Yours for the asking. We can save 
you money. 














and Storage. All Bolles Booklets now fifty cents per 
copy. Numbers 1, 5, and 7 will be announced when 
off press. Dahlia catalog for 1923 in preparation, 
ready January 1. 


Charlton Burgess Bolles 


R. F. D. 3, Box 84 Media, Pennsylvania 








“ Lovers of Flowers are Poets at Heart.”’ 


THE AMERICAN POETRY MAGAZINE 
(Illustrated) 


$2.00 per year 
Send for a sample copy (25 cts.) 
303 Thirty-fifth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
“ All Poets are Lovers of Flowers.’’ 








E: J. KUNDERD & SON 


Choice Gladioli 


Catalogue on request. 





ASHLEY, INDIANA, U. S. A. 





BERTREX | 


Was again the leading Gladiolus 
for the cut flower Small 
bulbs for sale next November. 





HENRY C. ECKERT, - Belleville, iil 


4 











on a postal card will bring it. 
Groaoge Diawer Gaesdent, 


rouse IES—12 7 all different, for $3.00; 7 for 
TULIPS Mixed late-flo $1.80 100; 
Wedding Vell, $180, Mixed Darwin’ $2.00 ; 
Clara Butt, $2.00; Red $2.00; White 
Queen, ; Farncombe 
of a wy * at 100 rate if 
aS THS-—13, all different, for $1.00; 6 for 


NARCISSI- Ten varieties in mixture, 100 bs 
—ee ; 50 for $1.50. ” 
For ices include postage oye ol 
varieties, see price list. 4 eg h 
- Carterville, Mo. 





WE hope to have your name 
on our mailing list for next 


season’s catalogue. 


H. M. BARRETT & SON 
Gladiolus Growers 
Hightstown 


a 
to exchange Gladiolus 
WANTED S232 
sues prior to 


of letters. Will sive hberal treatment 


JOE COLEMAN 
Cleveland Road - Ravenna, Ohio 














GOLDEN MEASURE 


Bulbs $1.50 each, $15.00 per doz. Bulblets $5.00 

Oe son Pursie Glory, Flora. Alice Tiplady. 
‘oe. Crimson Glow, Jack London, Dienec’s 

= Beat , Le M. Foch, Prince of Wales, 





new and 
Joe Coleman, 1910 Rose, Immaculee, Scartano, 
ton, N Pickford, Herada, Alice Tiplady, 
Eberius, iath, Catharina, Florence, the » Visierent 

“G ” and “ Wonders,” Pink Perfection, and a 
lot of woe. or 
a. Golden Measure and Eugene Lefebvre 
are worth noticing. 

GEO. S. WOODRUFF 


e - - . lowa 











° * 


COMING 


1922-23 Supplement to 


“ THE GLADIOLUS FGR PROFIT” 


will contain critical, pungent, truthful 


that mark the newest step forward in 
the great Gladiolus family. Several 
varieties of surpassing merit have been 
introduced this year. 

Third edition of “The Gladiolus for 
Profit” ready soon. Price $1.00 post- 
paid, including 1922-23 Supplement. 

ve ay rag only =.5 cents. Ready 
October first. Order early. 


RAYMOND M. CHAMPE 
Walled Lake - Michiga: 


1922-1923 “HIGH MERIT LIST” ready 
soon. If not on mailing list, send your name. 














Fryer’s New Iris 


Special Offer of Named Seedlings 


100 named seedling Iris, not labeled, for 
$10.00 sent express collect 




















There will be ten or more varieties, and of 
them will be 40c. and 50c. varieties. All will be 
good plants, and mostly double divisions. One 
C. A. Pfeiffer Iris, free, labeled, with each order. 

Large stock of Delphinium, Phlox, Peonies, 
Gladioli and other flowers. 


Free Catalogue 


Willis E. Fryer, Mantorville, Minn. 











Vil 
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GLADIOLI 


, Wholesale and Retail 
85 Varieties. All Sizes. Write your 
wants for special prices on fall delivery. 
P. A. LAESER - - Sun Prairie, Wis. 





eS aa 


rices on standard varieties. We 
_ aw A Mest of the recent ingroductions, 
ises ready now. Peony orders booked n 
fa Se ember delivery. Quantity price vit 
on application. Write your wants. 
able advice on the value of varieties. 


A. C. aad M. K. ARNY, St. Paul, Minn. 


Darwin Tulip Bulbs 


For Sale: Farnscombe Sandore, ) Pride 

* Harlam, Clara Butt,-Gretchen 
mixed, 200 for $2.00. 1900 for $7.50 cash. Plant- 
ing size stock, bloom one season late. .Ameri- 





can grown. 
HUGH C. SCHMITT 
Evansville - Indiana 
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Elmwood Serene Gadel 























BE 
r 
a 
ry 
ig 
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and k 3 
Postpaid in the U. S. In lots of 25 or more, 
by Express, 15c. each while they last. 


These Peoniecs are all double, 3 to 5 
eyes—strong roots and good stock. 


Send for Catalog for Named Varieties. 
E. A. FARMER 
Of The Farmer Nursery 
LINDEN HILLS STATION, Reute2 - | MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








10. Write for 
soon. 
Park, Calif. 


A GLAD SALE! 


re, are offering the following bargains while they 

















Per 1°0 
Prince of Wales, 1% inches and up...----.---$ 5.00 
I Hn tag mag wee Seta FS Se 13.00 
Bien, De. Nostce, “~ .* we oD 
SAMPLE COLLECTIONS. No. 1 Bulbs. 
3 Lilywhite____....--.._.- $ .20 each 
3 Prince of Wales_....._____ as ~ . 
2 Mrs. Dr. Norton ae os } — 
+ Romance 
1 Blgane B= | Forsiso 
1 Golden each 
1 Po 5 
: For $1.50 
1 Golden Measure __.______. $2.50 each 
1 E. j. AEST x Be 
3 Helen Franklin bite Siti. a — 


The 4 Collections for $5.25 
Cc. L.& R, L. PIERCE - West Medway, Mass. 





W. J. ENGLE & SON 


R. R. NO. 8, DAYTON, OHIO 


PEONY and IRIS GROWERS 


Our roots.are big and “Our hearts are great.” 
Send for list. 


Contract Growing 


My facilities for the production of high grade stock 
are unexcelled. I am in a position to grow for you 
large bulbs or planting stock of many and 

varieties not now on the market in quantity: 
Mention the kinds you are interested in and I w 
quote prices. inimum Contract $100.00. 


ARTHUR C. PERRIN 
1112 N. E. 18th Street, PORTLAND, OREGON 











PEONIES, Paeonias, Pineys 


I have some first rate Peonies but don’t know their 
names. To make room for high priced new sorte, I 
meng last fall a lot of strong divisions. I will send 
one each Early Rose Pink, Double White, Late 

Pink , Flesh: All four for $1.00.. These are good 





GLADACRES 


FLOWER FARM 
Choicest Glads 








GEO. S. WOODRUFF 
Independence, - Iowa 


H.E. CHRISWELL, Wenakah, Hamburg P.0., N.Y. 











John H. McKibbin 


GROWER OF 
CHOICE GLADIOLI 


lore placing your order for next season’s 
baie you should get my new, free, 32-page 
illustrated cuslegee, which will be Teady to 
mail about st., offering some of the 
latest productions and choicest varieties 
grown. It tells how to plant and grow them 
so the amateur can —- as fine a quality 
blooms as the expert gro 
Just a post card to the » hee of ik Gofictes 


ibbin, d 
die, Carmen = Goid Pheasant. will 
bring you this fine book 


1309 Division St., GOSHEN, INDIANA 


PLANT IRIS IN 
AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 


1 Doz. Field Grown Divisions—$1.00 
parcel post anywhere in the United 
States. 
All good varieties, including Mrs. H. 
Darwin, Madame Chereau, Honora- 
bilis, Dark Blue, Lavender, etc. 
No Catalogue. 
SUNSET GARDENS 
P. 0. Box No. 131, Pitman, N. J. 




















ELORA 


seedling from America. 


New Gladiolus 





(Originated by Luther Burbank) 
A remarkable very early variety, a 


Color, creamy white with rich cream 








throat on three lower petals, overlaid 
with dainty featherings of American 
Beauty pink, giving it just enough color 
to complete its beauty. 

measure 4%" to 5" in diam- 
eter, on perfect, slender, stiff stems 4 to 
4% feet tall. Commenced blooming this 
year July 7th, 75 ways after planting. 
Very prolific in bulblets, a really won- 
derful variety for all , urposes. 

Only a limited number to be distributed 
this year, and in order that all growers 
may havea chance to get a start of Elora, 
we have decided to limit orders to not 
more than one dozen. Cider now for 
October delivery. 

Price, $1.00 each; $10.00 dozen. 


W. B. DAVIS CO. 
AURORA - - Iinaois 
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Tae Frower Grower 


Vill 











DAHLIAS 







1-10 Central St., B Bridgewater, 
Mass. 


A: 








== 125 Acres —— 
IN GLADIOLI 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











Reading Gardens 
Visine amis, 6 Giadioli 





W. F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 


504 South College &. Angola, Ind. 











Choice and Rare Varieties 
GLADIOLI 


Fieese cand your name and address for our 





ie, Mass. 





neery Pickford 


any Kundera If doubt it ask 
Kund 







Glory to your list. 
whites. 


J. G. BURROWS, Onset, 
ist free. St Stock limited. 














pay you ae have 8. beter can buy high 
priced or moderate priced varieties. 
N. A. HALLAUER, Ontario, N.Y. 











Peony Collection 


One strong division (two to three eye) of the 
following 13 Peonies at 


White Pink 
Alsace Lorraine _ Lady A. Duff 
Solange Therese 
Francis Willard Mme. J. Dessert 
James Kelway Sarah Bernhardt 


Red 
Mons. Martin Cahuzac, Karl Rosenfield 
Francois Rousseau, Mary Brand 
Yellow Center 
Primevere 


Send for complete list 
O. L. RINGLE . Wausau, Wis. 











IRISES 


THAT ARE DIFFERENT 
Each 
Demi-deuil - $1.00 
Mme. Boullet - 2.50 
Mme. Chobaut- - 5.00 
Romeo 2.00 


One each of the above 
four novelties for $10 
postpaid. 

Description of above in 
our latest price list. 








5 en ye — vaewe PLANTS. 
IRIS James Boyd, Wc. each, $3.00 per 0, 8.0 
per 100. Lepenaris. Ic 60c. per ™ 
$5.00 per 100. Po, H. Darwin, 1 each, 40c. per 1 
$50 Bet io. Pallida Dalmatica, ioe. each, 70c. ia 
Have 93 varieties unsold, besides 40 new varieties 
am not offering this season. 
PAEONIES 
Thirty acres best commercial varieties. Write for 
catalogue. 
DAFFODIL BULBS 


Sir Watkin and Barri Conspicuous, $1.00 per 100, 
.00 per 1000. 


GILBERT H. WILD 
Sarcoxie - Missouri 








Mish-A-Mish Gardens 
100 acres of land for sale, about 
20 acres clear with nice young 
orchard, 3 acres in Gladioli. Will 
sell with or without same. Any- 
one interested can get prices on 
request. 
L. L. MILARCH 

Mich. 











WIZARD PEONIES 


PULVERIZED 


Sheep Manure 











you decide on your 
obec dm a copy of pling 
which will find p. 


lavender ‘ifs, n 


Sy oo awe 
ie best, ipa 
a bak of all the Iris varieties. Ask for our 


lists or tell us what y: u want. 
Madonna wp Sh at $2.50 and $2.00 the dozen, 
must be pianted 


Mrs Wilam Crawford 














sciaensacinn: bonebiiainel 








PEONIES 


Rare and Choice Varieties, Northern Grown, the kind 
that gives satisfaction, consisting of such 4 varie- 
ties as Rosseau, Francois Rosseau 








e, 

Karl Rosenfield, Mme. Jules Dessert, 

Lady A. Duff, La France, Laura Dessert. E E ura 

ing, Therese. Primevere, Martha Bullock, awe 
Send for price list. 


RIVERVIEW GARDENS 
909 Winslow Ave., St. Pai, Minn. 


GLADIOLI 
The Massasoit Gardens 
We Le © taking RTH ATILESORDUGH, MASS. 
delivery, - ang orders for planting stock fo fall 


yours in now. State your wants and ask for 
Prices. Now is the time. 














A. J. ANDERSON 
Gladiolus Grower 


ies and Choice Standard Variet 
(Permserte Git 417 ‘Forest St. St. Paul), now located at 
Waite Beer Laie, tian. Met. 1 
Division Ave. 


Gilad Fans Always Welcome Visitors 








THE GLEN ROAD IRIS GARDENS 


New List includes limited stock of 
new varieties. 


Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms, - Mass. 


— Gypsophila Paniculata Fl. Pl. — 


The beautiful double Bahy’e Becath, team estes 
Sects on Car own seen. 0 




















ese Sess 
Wheinlandest one of my best seedlings. 
pt ng nn noe 


a 
are for sale now. Prices on 
” FRANK KOEHLER 
Hybridizer and Grower of Rare, Hardy Perennials 
Rosedale Hardy Piant Farm, 
Camden, N. J. 


INSEE BULBS 


New Darwin Tulips, Hyacinths, Nar- 
cissi, Crocus, Sarubs, 
etc., described in Autumn Edition of 
Our New Guide to Rose Cul- 
ture for 1923 

Send for copy today. It’s free. 

Offers the varieties of 

bulbs and 


lished 1850, Oldest Rose Grow- 

ing Establishment in in America. 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
Box 966 

West Grove, Pennsylvania 









for winter 
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Our Retail Catal e | Louise Golaen Measure . — 
OF ogu i Many Other Choice Varieties. Conrod Gladiolus Farm 
TRISES 1 PEONIES WILLIS R. SKELLY Growers of Choice Gladioli 
N Read CHOICE GLADIOLI Come er Se System of Irri- 
John Lewis Childs, In: : STROH, INDIANA gation. Tite for prices. 
Flowerfield. N.Y. Price List Ready About Oct. 1. EAST MANSFIELD, MAS. 
4 | . 
° -_<« Seal 
CALIFORNIA GLADIOL! | | FLORAL GARDENS | | United Bulb Co 
Metzner’s Grand Prize Strain Gladioli and Dahlias x 
— SRASON 1923 — Ph rine a eredpansi Gladiolus Specialists 
oe selling stock of choice varieties will be Correspondence sol icited Se... MT. CLEMENS MICH 
3 ee ee w “a- E.M.SANFORD - Madison, N. J. - 
changes will be fully protected. Catalogues » 
on request. 
METZNER weaeee. co. 
waster om | [PRONIES 
7 , >| | Derby Gardens Gladioli 
with 3 to's eyes for $250 or Is for $5.00, all truly 
: : WU, Kinds and prices in my ad in March and April 
labeled. With 
GLADIOLI Piatti Nee rcouriee afeccl aan | | yume Lit on splat Wola 
varieties, "ic. per oz. for catclogue. :- 
OUR 1922 RETAIL W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist JohnH. Umpleby, Lake View, N. Y. 
CE LIS Fee en EMINGTON, INDIANA 
is now ready. yn 7 
dieton, Evelyn Kirtland, Mary Pickford. Rose 
White Giese Marie Runderd: Robert J. Kundera: Interested in Peonies? Highlands Gladiolus Gardens 
Ermanetia. v- Sohentert. lake. w . Better send for list issued by GROWER OF 
Salmon Beauty Mey Baron Hulot, Alice Tiplady, Mrs. MUNSELL & T'LTON Quality Stock 
oe guarantee every bulb sold by us to, be true HS yale grown, for September Planting stock for sale this fall 
name with proper care it will give a MRS. CHARLES H. LOGAN 
satisfactory bloom. disappo' Ashtabula : - Ohi 
any way with stock sehen Aten en, ote ae . 2 2 16S Seate Sh - Dasvars, Mines. 
claim to your sati Write for ~ 
price list. Place your order early. 
THE FLORAL COMPANY! , . : é 
Mon . Californi ; DO FLOWERS THI 
serey : Hebron Heights Gardens mag) The Grower oar 
GI ADIO That’s Our Point of View. 
1 cqfill planted Be Seat Ca roe the finest The Guide to Nature 
IRIS SPECIALIST New and Kare Varictie ig ADIA: Sound Beach t 
Grown Right. ted Ri ——_ ARCADIA: Sound Beach, Conn. 
Mrs. Frances E. Cleveland a - Mass. Subecrigtion, 31.59 per year. Single Copy, 1c. 














be 


hae 4 large ge — dniens 
Beard rested, 
Spuria, Siberian and Japanese 75 Good Glads $3.00*. ORDERS BOOKED 






























































Irises, including such rare varie- ALL TRUE TO NAME for bulbs § and ball bulblets of of Fern K, le Marie 
ties as Tectorum Alba, Perry’s 1 Youell’s Favorite or Gretchen Zang, 4 Mrs. Frank Shaylor, Rese’ Gadee 
Blue and many fine seedlings of | Renae" Turch’ £ 1da"Van’4 Premium Winners, 25 pies er meas ev 
my own. Diener's Se 25 Good Mixture. 1 Le Marechal quisite Anal Ebert .Goiden Measure, Louise 
. varieties, juding im.ay Ss. 
Sunnybrook Farm Iris Garden ret each additional order of above will include 1 ww. & ee. beeen 
Eatontown, N. J. THOMAS BELL Morrisville, Pa. 
: Catalogue free 
PUGET SOUND IRIS EXCEL WALLACE’S IRISES | John Zeestraten 
sent ers ret tees cad GLADIOLUS GROWER 
LEST YOU FORGET! eee mp Sar Papi ey Irises. East Bridgewater, - Mass. 
and September THE BEST ALLA -» Ltd. The best American and European 
AvEWO months for starting ths that beau- Tunbridge Wells, England varieties, 
I grow over 200 of the leading varieties, “ 
ae oT all — latest, ey sorts. (a - . 
lalso offer now for summer delivery (don’t 
rralt fos late SD sreeving Bomaad tute). | | Words of Warning Garden Guide 
Daffodils, Narcissus, Scillas (Wood Hya- KINDLY GIVEN NOW WILL PROVE THE 
snd ee rece from mera nwa Joyous Words of Gladness AMATEUR GARDENERS’ 
y Pr wondertul * “Glory of Puget H ANDBOOK 
”* strain. anumeen cred hybrids. to you next season, if you heed before * 
Colombine THK BEAUTY © srowe 6 ft. tall, it is too late. Sales to date about 35,000 copies 
a Seeds—(for _lnmadiste sowing) of pec RR Coupon” offers are going 
”’s wonderful strain astodon Pansies— 
Epes meres) | ont Gndetinnictnicpe | | 204 page: over 275 teaching 
A. descriptive price list of all these Choice Ger. to popularity. Ask us about it. illustrations; beautiful cover in 
den Treasures free for the asking to all interested New catalogues ready in Novemier. 3 four colors. 
"0. M. PUDOR, y of Iris j CHAS. B. RAFFAUF Price: Postpaid (Cloth) $1.65. 
Puyallup "Washington SIGE i EE et ale. THE FLOWER GROWER, Calcium, N. Y. 
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Become a Modern Gardener 


HE NECESSITY for the use of improved tools in any line of work is not more clearly demonstrated than 
= the =e cultivator in gardening operations. It makes you 500% more efficient than with the old- 
fashion oe. 

I have arranged with one of the largest manufacturers of garden tools to build especially for me one 
hundred (100) wheel cultivators, as shown in the illustration. This implement, to my personal knowledge, 
from the fact that I have operated one for several years, cannot possibly be beaten. There may be as g a 
tool, but I doubt it. “THe FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL,” as it will be called, is probably the best balanced and 
most complete tool of its kind obtainable. It has a great variety of uses, and can be fitted with other attach- 
ments than those shown in the illustration, including a seed sowing attachment and cultivators for heavy work. 
“THE FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL” retails for $4.45. It is my purpose to do a real service to my subscribers, and 
only incidentally to increase the circulation of THE FLOWER Grower. -“ THE FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL” will 
be furnished under the following offers: 

One complete “FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL,” with attachments as shown, will be 
sent as a premium, absolutely free, with five one year subscriptions at $1.50 
each, total $7.50. These may go to five different people or to a lesser number, 
as may be desired. 

Or “THE FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL” will be sent complete as a premnium with 
one six year subscription at $7.00, sent to one person, or two, three year sub- 
scriptions at $3.50 each, total $7.00, sent to two persons. 

Subscribers who are already paid for some time in advance, may secure this 
tool for remittance of the regular price, $4.45. 

Subscribers will pay express. The tool packed for shipment weighs less than 
twenty-five pounds. Shipments will be made either from the factory in lowa 
or from Calcium, N. Y., according to location of the subscriber. 

One hundred tools will not last long under this offer and prompt action will be 
necessary. Get one of these tools and become familiar with it this fall, so that 
when the weed season is upon you next spring, you will be “ armed, uniformed 
and equipped, "not “ according to law,” as in military parlance, but according 
to common sense and modern methods. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher - Calcium, N. Y. 
































We surely were pleased to meet 
so many of our friends at the 


Kalamazoo Convention of the A. G. S. 


Now, when you are ready to talk business 
welll be glad to send you our prices 





Yes, we received first prize in Class No. 1 for 


the BEST Display of Gladioli: 
“THE PRESIDENT’S CUP” 


P. VOS & SON, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


P. S.—Look for photo of our Kalamazoo display in October FLOWER GROWER 
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JOHN I. COLEGROVE 


SHEFFIELD - PENNSYLVANIA ¢ ARDENERS’ 0 
To move at digging time, I offer fine es bulbs for P PORTUNITY 
October quoted : 


and November delivery, prepaid at prices q' 
America, Halley, Pink Beauty, s ihe Watt, deal Mixture, at 
4 cents each, $2.50 per hundred. Baron Jos. Hulot, Empress 


of India, Golden King, Independence, at 7 cents each. Prince 
‘of Wales, Gretchen es Bertrex, Rose Wells, Wamba, at See announcement on page 


Tiplady, Jack London, Miss Maud Fay, Mrs. Willard Rich- obtainable, in connection 
Smith” Mary Pickford, Mrs Dr. Norton, Mrs. Velthuys, at 3 with a subscription to THE 
cents each. Madame Mounet Sully, at 50 cents each. Adora- 
von Ally Priwalinas Hybrid, 9 some varcinat% of list. Some FLOWER GROWER. 


two hundred other choice varieties, many of which I want to close out at 
reduced prices. Ask for quotations on what you wan! want. ; 





























Were You to Ask Me How to Start-- 


For start you will and start you must because--- 


in all the world there is no more glorious flower than the Peony. It’s the hardiest, easiest to grow, 
longest-lived, greatest for flower display—in short it is the one o all hardy plants having more points 
in its favor than any other—and the choice of varieties is bewildering! To become at home among 
Peonies, you need a book I have published, giving “Unvarnished F. acta” for the connoisseur and ““Tips 
and Pointers” for the beginner. This book is too expensive for indiscriminate distribution, but 


Let me send you this most talked about 
Peony Book of the year--on this basis:-- 


I want every FLower Grower Reader interested in Peonies (and every one should be) tc have a copy! It will be mailed 
you on receipt of 25c., together with credit memo for that amount deductable from orders for $5.00 or more. If, after getting the 
book you feel that you do not want it, your money will be returned. 

Alongside I am offering a few selections of my own choice. The book will enable you to make your own selections quite 
easily. Please he!p me make America one vast Peony Garden. Whether you want one small collection or enough to fill a whole 
garden, I am ready and eager to help you. I offer 100 varieties, exclusively the highest grades—Best qualities at Best prices— 
Write me before you order. 


rll Stand Back of These “Economy” Selections 


For the money these are the best, most satisfactory any beginner may want :— 





t a SEE eee 50 Mme. de Verneville. White Se Ba te 75 
COLLECTION NC. 18 Marie Lemoine. Light pink_- ...---- 100 Mariel Light salmon._.._-.......- 1.00 
Edulis —— lS a sz lh UC ee eee 50 $9.06 00 
Festiva 7 . “ot Sey oe Ea >. Gees. ae 45. ae). -s.-5. 1.00 
felix Cpeee, 2 ie einen —_ = naan anes <a Combining lots 18 and 20, the price of the 12 va- 
een Victoria. White... ......... "35 COLLECTION NO. 22 . rieties in one order would be $6.75. 
DOr. Yellowish... 75 : 
eCeRe UT. SHOWMB...--..----------- : Red 00 Combining lots 18 and 22, the price of the 12 va- 
$8.60 Karl ay cgesaeewowennoewwcnn nn ae $8. rieties in one order would be $10.50 
COLLECTION NO. 20 Schroeder. White... -..---------- 1.50 
4 yous. Light Frey 2 AE BES WE aw s 2.00 Combining lots 20 and 22, the peice of the 12 va- 
Duchesse de Nemours. White_..........____ oe «Mn, en emnmemenbnnsanio ‘75 _rieties in one order would be $i1 


HENRY S. COOPER - Kenosha, Wisconsin 




















Austin Originations 


have made a fine growth and we can offer stock of 
Evelyn Kirtland 
large quantities, Herada all sizes and bulblets 
Bertrex 
Gretchen Zang 
- Rose Wells, White Crepe, Cardisun, and other fine Austin varieties in smaller quantities. 
Large Plantings of the Best Standards 


t=” A Small Surplus of CHOICE PEONIES and IRISES Priced to sell. Send for our Post-Card list. 


A. H. Austin Co., . - - Wayland, Ohio 
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Peony— Karl Rosenfield 





Plant Your 
SUPERB PEONIES 


Now 


THEY WILL BE SUPERB 
If they come from the famous 


Rosenfield Peony Gardens at Omaha, Nebr. 


These gardens contain of the world’s best in Peonies. 
Founded in Mr. J. a Rossnield snd built un by him throug over 
observation and careful selection. 


thirty-five ae ; . The result is a 
strain of Ponies of superiority. 
Ideal soil and climatic conditions insure unusuai 


quality. YOU should Row ‘and enjoy some real SUP B PEONIES 
your garden next year. 


SAVE TIME 


by from the following master collection of high Gass tested vasio 
ilee. the four main colors 


ties, te cover the range of season in 
and at popular prices. 
White 
FESTIVA MAXIMA—Early -------- $ .75 
AVALANCHE—Midseason --------- 1.00 
COURONNE @’ Or—Late --_-------- 75 
Light Pink 
OCTAVIE DEMAY-—Early -------- 1.00 
MME. D. TREYERAN-— Midseason. 4.00 
MILTON HILL—Late --_-...-------- 3.00 
Deep Pink 
MONS. JULES ELIE—Early----_---- 1.50 
CLAIRE DUBOIS—Midseason------ 1.50 
LIVINGSTONE—Late-.--_-_-....----- 1.50 
Red 
FONTENELLE—Early ____-_.-_---- 1.00 


KARL ROSENFIELD—Midseason__ 3.00 
GROVER CLEVELAND—Late _..- 2.00 
If you wish the collection complete simply cond your check for $18.00 


we ae ’ of Superb Peonies. 
es Peony booklet “SUPERB 


get Chania 
PEONIES"? if sot you should now. All of the above 
Sendonsribed together we with over a hundred other SUPERB adage ph mney 
which are the three finest in the | world:— fen, Tae e. 


Our stock of THERESE is especially fine this year. May we send 
you some of 94.00 por goed stzena giaut? 


Rosenfield Peony Gardens 


Reno Rosenfield, Proprietor 
72nd & Bedford Ave., Omaha, Nebr. 











Cleveland Road, - 


Xil 





COLEMAN 


Originations Won 


Silver Medal, Detroit, 


er. ae 1919, and St. Thomas, 
RAVENNA OHIO 1921. Mr. 


Gersdorff, 
the eminent authority, rates XXXX, Sheila, Sweet 
, and Giant Nymph. 
PRICES FALL DELIVERY 


Sweet Lavender Plantin Stock 100 
Sheila “ % a 
Giant Nymph “ “ = “ “ 

25 at hundred rate; order early to avoid disappointment. 


JOE COLEMAN, 
Ravenna, Chio 














BETTER THAN EVER 


Our Glads are exceptionally fine this year and we 
expect to harvest one of the best crops in history. 
If interested in planting stock of the new varieties, 
do not fail to get our prices. Our trial garden en- 
ables us to pick the best and ditch the rest. A card 
br bring you our price list. Ready about Nov. 




















































Hill’s Evergreens 
Ever Beautiful—Ever Graceful— 
Plant Them Now 
ond wither bar the ue the home sutrounded | hare 
Evergreens is a perpetual bower of beauty. i 
Specify Hill’s Ee crores when vo you consult your 








Architect, N or Florist and | 
you'll get the perfected Ratt Bde rece 
scien culture by Hill recognized 
Evergreen specialist. 


8 oxtep 









Esk 5 im tine toe fall ae 
| The D. Hill Nursery Co. 

Evergreen Specialist for over GO years 

293 Cedar Street 


DUNDEE, ILL. 
SS 
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The Brand Peony Farms 


The largest plant breeding es- 
tablishment in the world that is 
devoted to the originating of new 
varieties of the Peony. 


An analysis of the Second Sym- 
posium of the American Peony 
Society as to the comparative 
merits of all the good Peonies of 
the world shows that of the 
World’s 22 best varieties, 4 are 
ours. 


—_a 


This year at the great London Show, the American Peony Society’s Great International Show 
held at London, Ont., Can., in a large class we showed nine different new Brand Peonies and 
| upon these nine entries we received Three Awards of Special Merit. These awards were 
made by Judges Fewks, Farr and Norton. 


We have for the filling of this season’s orders the largest stock of strictly first class Peony 
roots ever grown by us in such superb Brand Varieties as Brand’s Magnificent, Charles McKellip, 
Chestine Gowdy, David Harum, Desire, E. B. Browning, Frances Willard, Judge Berry, Longfellow, 
Lora Dexheimer, Luetta Pfeiffer, Mary Brand, Martha Bulloch, Mrs. Jennie R. Gowdy, Phoebe Cary, 
Richard Carvel, and Winnifred Domme. And also all the best Peonies of other growers, French, 
-English and American. 


6c TRIS 


We are still planting and shipping Iris and have an immense stock of large, well grown plants in over one hun- 
dred sorts of the very best Iris grown. Our Iris have been selected out for beauty first but also for lasting qualities 
and we have persistently eliminated from our list those sorts that are of weak constitution, subject to disease and 
that easily run out. 

ae call attention to a few of the many good Iris we offer:—A. E. Kunderd, Archeveque, ~ Jay, Caprice, 

Dominion, Eldorado, Fairy, 7 ag Glory, Golden Plume, Hiawatha, Iroquois, WE Fre . A. Williamson, 
pila Loreley, Mary Garden, Ma Mie, Mrs. Alan Gray, Mrs. A. M. Brand. Mrs. er, Parc de Neuilly, 
oe onl nae Prosper Laugier, Rev. A. H. Wurtelle, Rhine Nixe, Sherwin Wright, Virginia Moore, White Night, Zanar- 

d many other good ones. 

















All of which both Peonies and Iris will be found described in our new 1922 Catalogue now just out. This cata- 
we consider THE GREATEST BOOK EVER WRITTEN ON THE PEONY. IT IS iNDEED A PEONY 
AL.*{It tells you everything you may wish to know about the culture, the varieties and the History of the Peony. 


Growers of Peonies for 43 Years 


Brand Peony Farms 
Faribault - - Minnesota 
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Peoniesfor Every Purpose 


Special Prices fora 
Trial Order 


A choice assortment of rare and new varieties 
and valuable standard sorts worthy a place in 
every garden. 

Strong, healthy, one year roots, guaranteed 
true to name and free from disease. 

Prices quoted cover delivery charges 
to any part of the United States. 


COMBINATION A--One each for $75.00 


Cherry Hill (Thurlow i915)—deep garnet_____- Each $20.00 
= (Kelway 1910)—baby ss changing to 


COMBINATION B--One each for $25.00 


eae Van der Tak (Nieuwenhuyzen)—very new 
SLE So ee ae Each $ 8.00 
Svancio Nepean (Keiway)—Carmine__________ Each 10.00 
lor (Shaylor)—flesh pink....Each 8.00 

Ot (Lemoine 1916)—very double bronze— 


hede Alexandra Duff (Kelway)—French- 
SER 2. 5c o-isicin cn wreeaisdheta eababiindnntetamaressitesnanes Each 7.00 


COMBINATION C--One each for $15.00 


Bayadere (Lemoine)—pure white_-_____.______ Each $ 5.00 
Mme. Emile Dupraz (Riviere)—carmine-rose Eack 6.00 
Solange (Lemoine)—orange salmon—very rare 
Red aioe 0G ae Each 7.00 
cones de Francois Ruitton (Riviere)—cherry 
 ARERES STG RE ott ee Each 6.00 


COMBINATION D--One each for $10.00 


Mme. Jules Dessert (Dessert)—white overlaid 
Cg EE TES AE RES, Each $ 6.00 
Bernhardt (Lemoine)—apple blossom 
IL IRR ee Each 3.00 
Karl I Rosenfield (Rosenfield)—velvety crimson Each 3.00 
Mme. Emile Lemoine (Lemoine)—giossy 
white overlaid with satiny pink__....__- Each 1.00 
Venus (Kelway)—shell pink_..._.......__.____- Each 1.00 


COMBINATION E--One each for $5.00 


Marie Crousse (Crousse)—soft salmon-pink__._Each $ 3.00 
= Rousseau (Dessert)—dark velvety - 


Mone Jal Jules Elie (Crousse)—rose and lilac-pink 
Sea Each -75 


Catalogue of complete list free upon request 
American Rose & Plant Company 
Producers of plants that 
Grow and Bloom 


SPRINGFIELD - tie, Ohio 








Order Now for 
Fall Delivery 
Rose Ash 


Offers a new color in 
Gladioli—ashes of roses 
—one that will tone in 
with any background. 
A wonderful vigorous 
grower with tall, stately 
spikes filled with large 
pastel blooms, this va- 
riety creates a sensation 
wherever shown. 

A. order to be sure of 

ane stock, place 

now for fail 

delivery at the f following 
prices : 

















Extra -- bulbs, $1 each or $8 a dozen 
1-inch bulbs, 75c. each or $6 a dozen 

{inet bulbs, $5 a dozen or $8 for 2 doz. 
inch bulbs, $4 a dozen or $12.50 for 50 


Send in your order immediately. 
Carl Salbach, Grower 
6088 Hillegas Ave., - Oakland, California 


References :—Farmers and Merchants Bank and 
Bank of Italy, Oakland, California 














P. HOPMAN & SONS 
Gladiolus Specialists 


Hillegom—Holland 











Beg to inform the trade that the Federal 
Horticultural Board has lifted the em- 
bargo placed on their firm and that from 
now on they may ship Gladioli into the 
U.S. A. under special permit. 


— i> -<—>- 





Our New List containing some very fine 
new varieties, will appear in the month of 
September and will be sent free on applica- 
tion. 























GLADIOLI! 


Our crop of Gladiolus bulbs is excep- 
tionally fine this year and have a nice stock 
of choice varieties that are most suitable 
for cut flowers, such as 

ALICE TIPLADY HALLEY 
ANNA EBERIUS HERADA 
AUTUMN QUEEN LOUISE 

CHICAGO WHITE MYRTLE 


D. McKIBBIN 1910 ROSE 
GOV. HANLY 


and other staiidard and favorite sorts. 








A. P. BONVALLET & CO., 


Gladiolus Specialists, 
WICHERT - - ILLINOIS 


Our price list of 30 varieties 


RR 
° is now ready to mail you. 
eonies As with our IRIS, we are 
selling one year roots at 
the price of divisions and 
will send an extra pink root with all orders amounting to 
five dollars. 
Orchadotte I Nurseries 


BOX M INT, Montg. Co., PA. 





SOLD OUT FOR THE SEASON 


Thanks to all our friends, we have finished a 
successful season, and trust that they will all be with 
be — another year and will bring us many new 

riends. 


H. FE. MEADER - ~ Dover, N. H. 

















Le Marechal Foch! 





HAVE now growing the largest stock 

of young bulbs of this grand variety 

in America and will be in shape to 
supply the finest kind of planting stock 
in all sizes at the right price. 

Also have a fine stock of Maiden 
Blush, 1910 Rose, Alice Tiplady, Pendle- 
ton, and many other leading new varie- 
ties in all sizes; prices will be quoted in 
October issue. 


A limited number of No. 1 Marie 


Kunderd for fall delivery at $4.00 each ; 
this is the grandest early white: ever 
put out. 


C. M. GROSSMAN, 
Evergreen Farm, 


Petoskey, Mich. 











Kemp’s Prize Winning Gladioli 
Pink Wonder, White Wonder, Albania, 
Early Snowflake, Etc. 


Good Soil, Moisture and Heat are the three prime“factors necessary for 
the production of good bulbs. We have the soil, and Providence has favored 
us with an abundance of the other two factors, and a finer looking lot of 
bulbs were never grown than we have in our Gardens this season. ol 
Wonders, ard all the other varieties have made a marvelous t 
and we expect to harvest the finest crop of bulbs of all sizes, we See ae 
grown. 

Pink Wonder, White Wonder, Albania, Eariy Snow- 
flake, and many other varieties will be available in all sizes, aap bulblets. 
Nothing but the very best is good enough for our customers, and that is the 
kind of bulbs you will get when you order from KEMP. 

riptive catalogue ready in November. May we not have your early 
request for acopy? It’s free for the asking. 


J. A. KEMP, Gladiolus Specialist 


Breeder and Grower, 





LITTLE SILVER - - ~ NEW JERSEY 




















Did You | Take lake Advantage 


of Our Special Iris Offer advertised on back 
cover page of August FLOWER GROWER ? 
There is still time to get one of these Bargain 
Collections if you send in your order NO 

For complete description of these Irises, as 
well as our select list of Peonies and other 
Hardy Plants, Gladiolus bulbs, etc., see our 
Catalog. Sent free on request. 


The PSeitear Nursery 


WINONA MINNESOTA 
































